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SaveYourGrain 


Beat It Out Just as You 
Would with a Pitch-Fork 


It is the only way to get pcr- 
fect separation, 

It is the way that separation 
is effected by the 


RED RIVER 
SPECIAL 


Other machines depend upon the 
grain dropping out, You must beat it 
out, just as the Red River Special does, 
by throwing it vi lently against the 

“Man Behind the Gun,” and with the 
Beating Shakers, which keep tossing 
and beating the straw until the last 
kernelis save 

The Big Cylinder with its greater 
weightand momentum, and the much 
larger concave and grate surface ac- 
complish results in separation that the 
old style machine € annot reach, 

The Red River Special saves enouch 
more of the farmer’s grain and time to 
pay his thresh bill, 

Make the thresherman bring a Red 
River Special to do your threshing, or 
if you have a . large enough, buy a 

‘Junior” Red River Special, hook it up 
with vour gas tractor and do your own 
threshing. Write for circulars, 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


San rs exclusively of Hod Rive ay — 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, _——, 
Steam end Oil-Gas ‘Traction Engines 


Battle 



































Cover With Canvas 


The bigge 
can use 


stac ke 
shed jor 
plant ror 
Canvas Covers on y 
2s much as you need aba 
MACHINERY 
When you leave a tractor out 
in the weether, your binder, 
orany of your expensive ma- 
chine Ty, canvas covers to pre- 
tect them means longer life, 
keeps them working better. 
Save your machinery. It pays 
you to use ci. nvas covers. 
HAY AND CRAIN 
The farmer who has canvas 
covers for his hay stacks, for his 
bundle wagon, aor grain saving 
canvas uncer his separator, is 
theman who does not let his 
profit get away. 
TENTS 
A sleeping tent in your yard or 
atour tent on your auto trip 
enables you tosleep better and 
keep healthier in summer. 
Write for our illustrated cata- 
log and sampies of canvas. 


DES MOINES TENT 
& AWNING CO. 
916 Walnut St, Des Moines 


Ayame eA 





10,000 Miles 
NT hichilisatent 
\ No Punctures 


t car asera, Bri n 
neumaticTireshave: ved 
pneumatic tire proble: 
riding, absolutel, 











Make Him Worth 
Trim that Mule with these 

shears. Made like big mule More 
raisers demand. set hand 
= fectiy. Solldatect bindes that hota hold edga 
Von'tchew norsiip hair. 101-2 inches long. 
hasn't them, send us 62.00 
id. Money-back guarantee. 
W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 
Box 45, 
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for pair postpa: 
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Improve Highways—The 
eer of Wisconsin an- 
$10,900,000 


Wisconsin to 
state highway engin 
approximately 
in 1919 for the 


nounces that 


will be spent in that state 








improvement of the roads of the state. 
This is almost double amount used | 
for this I n years, the in- 
crease being due to a desire to furnish 
employment for discharged sol and | 
sailors, and also to the fact tha 2,500,000 
was held over x m last year. About 


$7,000,000 will he d on new work, and 
the balance will hog cand to maintain and 
patrol the already existing state high- 
ways. The money will come from federal, 
state and county sources. 





fowa Seed Poor—At the recent session 


of the Towa convention of seed dealers, 
at Des Moines, Prof. H. D. Hughes, of 
Iowa State College, told the seed men that 






the average quality of seed sold to Iowa 
farmers this year was poorer than ever 
before He declared that other states 
were discriminating against seeds origi- 
nating in Iowa. He suggested that county 
agricultural agents be encouraged to ob- 
tain samples of seeds sold in their coun- 
ties and send them to the state agricul- 
tural experiment station, at Ames, to be 
tested for germinating power and purity, 
and that the resutls of the tests be pub- 
lished. 





Argentine Corn—The Chicago Tribune 
reports that a cargo of 176,000 bushels of 
Argentine corn recently bought by J. C. 
Shafer & Company, of Chicago, reached 
New York recently in excellent condition 
and of fine quality, and was unloaded. It 
was offered free on board New York at 


$1.75%4. or 10 cents over Chicago July. 
Sales were made to Quebec at 12 cents 
over July. A message from New York to 


E. Lowitz & Company said the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company shipping a _ special 
trainload of Argentine corn to its plant at 
Argo, UL, just outside of Chicago, and 
possibly a cargo may be sent west. It 
fis said that the Corn Products Company 
has received over 1,000,000 bushels of Ar- 
gentine corn so far, and more is en route 
to New York. itine shipments to all 
countries in a estimated 


was 





week are 


at 2,100,000 bushels. It will be no surprise 
ere long to see considerable Argentine 
corn shipped west to industries who have 

difficulty in securing domestic corn. 
Little Extra Help Needed for Indiana 
vor will be required 





Harvests—No ext: 





to harvest Inc crops this year, 
in the heat producing 

ies, a coral W. B. Brumfoil, 
-urdue Uni- 


help specialist on the fF 
extension ff 





statement 
agricul- 


ased on reports from county 









1 agents thruout the state Pooling 
of labor and the placing of returning sol- 
diers on the farms are the principal ways 
in which the labor problems are being 
solved in many counties. Farmers every- 
where are be wning to realize that by 
cojperating with each other they can har- 
vest crops with greater effi@ency 
and without feeling the handicaps of a 
labor shortage. Letters are being received 


from demobilization camps over the coun- 
try, giving the names of soldiers who are 
to be discharged, and the nature of the 
farm employment they desire. By codp- 
erating with the farmers and former sol- 
diers, the employment bureau is doing 
much to prevent any shortage 
which may develop this year 


possible 


Bumper Grasshopper Crop Predicted— 
Prospects for a bumper crop of grass- 
hoppers were never better, according to 
entomologists at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., and already the pests are 
showing up in Wells, Hancock, Shelby and 
other counties of Indiana. Last season 


they ruined hundreds of fields of clover, 
alfalfa and corn, by stripping the stalks 
of everything except the tassels. They 


controlled by the use of poison 
bait or the big hopper-dozers, box-like 
traps which catch them as the trap is 
dragged by horses over clover or other 
hay fields The poison bran bait, which 
is sown broadcast, is made ef twenty-five 
pounds of bran or sawdust, mixed with 
one pound of Paris green or one and one- 
half pounds of white arsenic, two quarts 
of cheap feeding molasses, six cut-up lem- 
lavor the bait, and 


may be 


ons or oranges to 
one or two gallons of water. When the 


this mixture their hopping 
ended. Bait will have 
corn prevents the pulling 
of a hopper-dozer. The hopper-dozer is 
sixteen feet long, four feet high, and is 
so made that when it is pulled over the 
field theh oppers jump against it and slide 
into a screen-wire covered trap. Plans 
for the hopper-dozer may be obtained 
from any county agricultural agent in the 
state. This hopper catcher was used suc- 
cessfully in 1918 at various places in In- 
diana Details of both of these control 
methods are contained in Circular No. 88, 
by J. J. Davis, federal entomologist, and 
published recently by Purdue University. 


hoppers taste 
career is quickly 
to be used where 
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A typical view of West 
Michigan Pike, Van 
Buren County, Mich., 
before Tarvia was used 


HE “Before’”’ photograph 
above shows a section of 
West Michigan Pike, 

Van Buren County, Michigan, 
as it looked in the summer of 
1916. 


But the taxpayers of Van 
Buren County realized that 
such roads as this not only 
hampered the development of 
the county and made travel 
difficult, but that in the long 
run they cost the community 
more than good easy-traction roads. 


The ‘‘Affer”’ picture shows 
the same road, photographed 
at exactly the same spot, after 
macadamizing and _ treating 
with ‘*Tarvia-B. 


West Michigan Pike is now 


a firm, mudless, dustless road, 
water-proof and automobile 
proof, over which full loads 


ean be hauled to market with 
speed and economy. 


And wisely, the taxpayers 
of Van Buren County propose 
to keep this road new. Last 
year they gave it a second 
treatment with ‘‘Tarvia-B.”’ 
Thus at very small expense 
they protected their original 
investment and now have a 
fine piece of highway that 
brings their markets at South 
Haven and Watervliet miles 
nearer to each other. 


The satisfaction felt over 
the vast improvement effected 
by the use of Tarvia is official- 
ly expressed in the following 
letter from the engineer of 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


After 


A view of the same sec- 
tion of the same road 
after Tarvia was used 
Note smooth, dusiles; 
easy-traction surface 





the Van Buren County Road 
Commissioners, Paw Paw, 
Michigan: 


“The Van Buren County Road 
Commission has been using “Tarvia- 
B’ for some years to maintain about 
20 miles of macadam read and it has 
given the greatest satisfaction. We 
have entirely got rid of dust and 


ravelling, and it is the opinion 
many observers that the roads ce! 


better instead of worse. 


“This year we had about ty 
miles of macadam which was so | 
that the State Highway Departm 
advised covering it with gravel, b 
instead we patched the holes wit! 
“Tarvia-KP* (which, by the way, 
something that is indispensable in . 
business) and treated the surf 
with “Tarvia-B’ and stone chips, 
today the road is in better sha 
than when new. 


““We also have been trying « 
Tarvia-B’ on a trunk line gra 


the gravel testing about 
stone. The results have been ve: 
good in spite of the heavy trafli 
It produces a smooth, durable sur- 
face, which will be better the second 
and third year than the first. W 
are now building a 30,000 gallon 
storage tank, so that we ean alway: 
have a supply on hand when w: 
want it. 


re vad » 


“Aside from treating the roads 
with “Tarvia-B’ there is no maint 
nance cost but a little attention 
holes and drainage. 


ss . 
Tarvia has solved our macada 
road troubles for us. 


‘““Dana P. Smirn, Co. Road Engineer 


The use of Tarvia will 
any community or state all- 
the-year-round roads that are 
dustless in summer, mudless 
in spring and fall, frost-proot 
in winter, and that are easy 
to maintain at a low cost. 


give 


Hlustrated booklet describing the various Tarvia treatments free on request. 


New York Chicago» 
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A Steer Feeding Business and Its Manager 


HERE is one very nearly infallible test of 
T bility that can be applied to any man who 
thinks he is an unusual success at the cattle- 
feeding business. It consists in finding out how he 

prospered at the game in the winter of 1917-18. 
if he lost heavily, he may be either poor or good 
th classes suffered, tho in different degree; 


if he broke even, he can safely be classed as excep- 
tional; if he made money—but, then, it may be as 
well to wait to discover one of this last class before 
giving a name to it. 


Even exceptional feeders by this standard are 


gives us a chance to split up the expense of getting 
this market information.” 

“You figure, then, that buying and selling rather 
than feeding is the biggest factor in getting prof- 
its?” Mr. Edwards was asked. 

“Year in and year out, a good feeder who is 
nothing but a feeder, and who doesn’t watch the 
market closely, probably makes some money. But 
for profits of any size, buying is the important thing. 
You haven’t much to say about selling your stuff; 
you take what they give you. But in buying there 
is an opportunity to use judgment to some advan- 
tage.” 

In spite of the fact that a corn planter was click- 
ing away in the field, marking the time of year when 
most feeders have gotten rid of their yard-fed stuff 
or have turned steers out on grass, there were over 
two hundred lounging about the Edwards’ feed yard. 
Twin silos, each with 250 tons capacity; a cement 
feeding floor 24 feet wide and 100 feet long, running 





scarce enough. It is rather a feat to find one. Yet 
this was what we thought had been accomplished at 
Hur ldt, Iowa, when Willard Edwards was inter- 
y i in regard to the management of his 480-acre 
farm just outside of town. 

Edwards had been pointed out as a feeder 
ot first class. His friends claimed a fabulous 
inc e for him from those fat acres. He was 
building a new house and 
ot! se showing signs of | 
pros ity. 

How did you come out 
in t winter of 1917-18?” was 
ask few seconds after the 
cor ition started. 

He looked thoughtful. “Not 
ver) ell,” he admitted. “I 
lost ney on the first lot I 
fed it winter, and made a 
litt m the rest. Just about 
broke even.” 

took mighty good feed- 
ing n to do that,” was the 
com! nt. 

Edwards shook his 
h “It took good buying,” 
he c cted. “As a straight 
fe g proposition you could 
do nothing but lose during 
that riod. 

lost on the first lot I 
fed,” he went on, “because I 
boug feeders before the 
market began to weaken. 


The other two lots were made 
ip of feeders bought after the 
prices had declined. They 
were a good buy even at the 
They had to be if 
we were to get anything out 
of it. With feed prices and 
cattle prices what they were, 
the only possible way to make anything was to get 
feeders at considerably below the average price.” 

“And just how do you manage that?” 

It’s a little hard to say. Of course, we keep 
track of market tendencies thru the live stock 
papers. But the papers don’t give us much more 
than an idea of the general trend of things. They 
are too slow and they are too misleading in their 
reports. There may be a congestion of feeders on 
the market one day, and you hear about it the next. 


ecline. 


But by the time the word is received, another day’s 
buying has been done and the market may be up to 
Dormal again. Another thing is the fact that the 
papers at different markets do not seem to have the 
same ideas as to grades. There may be a diver- 
gence of price of a dollar or more a head between 
two markets, by the reports, when actually prices 
are ft} 


» same. This confusion on grades is a very 
great handicap to the average farmer. 

“We get around this by running up a big bill for 
long-distance telephone calls for some time before 
we are ready to buy. We keep in touch with houses 
at St. Paul, Kansas City and Omaha, that know the 


Sort of stuff we want and can give us a good line 
°h comparative prices. Feeder prices have a certain 
mse and fall most of the time. We simply keep tab 
© the market until we think feeders at one point 
headed pretty sharply on the down grade, and 
hen { 


» in and buy what we want. 
“It is a little expensive to work in this manner, 
nd it takes some trouble, but for us it has proved 


‘6 be good business. If the market appears to be 
itusually attractive, I often buy more stuff- than 
We have room for here, and sell them locally. That 
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Two varieties are grown, Silver King and a 
local strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent. Unlike most 
farmers in this section, Mr. Edwards had an abun- 
Gant supply of seed corn last year, and he is playing 
safe again this season by keeping a good surplus on 
hand against possible emergencies. 

In addition to the corn acreage, 150 acres are in 
little more than twenty in alfalfa, and the 
rest of the farm in barley seeded with clover. The 
field work requires the keeping of eighteen horses 
and mules—mostly mules, and the combination of 
field and feeding jobs keeps about five men busy 


corn, 


oats, a 


the vear around. Crops are good on this farm, a 
fact with which the yearly production of over one 
thousand loads of manure for fertilizer may have 


something to do. 

liogs are as essential a part of the feeding opera- 
tions as the steers, and handled in much the 
same way. None are raised on the place. The 
same care in buying is used as with feeder steers. 
They get the couble inocula- 
tion for cholera, follow the 
cattle at the rate of two hogs 
for each steer, and given 
thirty day final fattening 
when they ‘t up around 200 
pounds in weight. 

The rear of the long steer 
shed is partitioned off for the 
hogs. There is 
the barnyard at 
and the 


are 


een ae 


are 


some slope to 
this place, 
section is cut 
away in about the same man- 
nerasa side-hill barn. Witha 
| good floor and plenty of bed- 
ding, the coldest weather can 
not have much effect on 
them. A thoughtful device to 
provide further for their com- 


hog 





fort is the entrance to the 

: hog section. \ little house, 

"en hace ll modeled on the usual box- 
biases cee Tee shaped storm-door idea, lets 





Silage, Steers and Hogs Are Three Big Factors on the Edwards Farm. 


from the silos to the long barn at the other side of 
the lot, and a high board fence for a windbreak on 
the north, northeast and west, showed that there 
had been no slighting of the practical details of the 
feeding process. 

“Summer or winter feeding is all the same to 
us,” explained Gilbert Edwards, brother of Willard, 
as he pointed out the choice individuals. He is the 
man who is directly in charge of most of the farm- 
ing operations, as Willard has other interests that 
keep him away from the farm a good part of the 
time. “We don’t do any feeding on grass. Conse- 
quently, the number of cattle we handle depends on 
the amount of roughage we have on hand and the 
condition of the market. Pasturage conditions don’t 
count.” 

The improvements on the farm are adequate, but 
do not load down the place with an unnecessary bur- 
den in the way of overhead expense. Besides the 
silos and the cattle shed, there is a corn crib of a 
size that fits in with the scale of the farm. It holds 
5,000 bushels of shelled corn and 5,000 bushels of 
ear corn, and is equipped with an electric elevator. 
Another big barn was once used for dairying, but 
was turned into a horse barn, when Edwards began 
to concentrate his attention on feeding cattle and 
hogs. An above-ground reservoir of hollow tile, out 
of which there are supplied fifteen separate water- 
ing places at different hog houses and barns, han- 
dies the water supphky for the farm. 

Corn is the big crop of the place, of course—280 
acres are going in corn this year—and adequate pro- 
vision has been made for saving good seed. The 


upper floor of a frame garage is devoted to seed 





the hogs into the house and 
keeps the wind from sweep- 
ing thru. 

Water is supplied by a 
shallow tank in the center of 
the house. A float controls 
the inlet, and the water is 
kept at the same level auto- 
matically. The tank is of 


concrete, and is entirely cov- 
ered except for the narrow 
opening where the hogs drink. Manure was heaped 
over the top of the tank last winter, and the water 
did not freeze at any time. The Edwards believe 
that with frequent changes of new manure about 
the tank that it would be easily possible to prevent 
freezing even in much colder weather than was ex- 
perienced last year. 

A house formerly used for farrowing has been 
converted into the feeding pen where the hogs that 
have been following steers get their final finish. 
In one-fourth of the house the partitions have been 
torn out and a cement floor put in. A big self- 
feeder and a water tank are installed here. This 
is the feeding section. Corn, tankage, minerals and 
water make up the ration the hogs get for the thirty 
days before they go to market. 

The rest of the house has been left intact. The 
hogs have separate pens to sleep in, do not pile up 
and do not waste bedding as when one large pen is 
used. The pens are kept clean and the manure 
handled almost entirely in the central passageway, 
thus simplifying the work of cleaning the house. 

The sight of the big silos and the announced 
cependence of Mr. Edwards on feeding silage gave 
rise to some wonder as to how the hogs kept in 
such good shape. 

“Hogs after silage-fed steers ought to come pretty 
near starving to death,” was suggested. “Yours don’t 
show any such signs, tho. How about it?” 

“If the steers were fed nothing but silage, and 
the hogs had no additional feed, it is probable that 
the results in pork wouldn’t show up well,” admitted 
Mr. Edwards. “As a matter of fact, we feed the 
steers some shelled corn— (Concluded on page 1260) 
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An Unseemly Squabble 
HE dignity of the United States has suffered 
rather severely by the events of the past two 
or three weeks. Not long after the combined treaty 
of peace and covenant of nations was submitted to 
Germany, a summary was transmitted to the United 
States, and was published in various papers. This 
summary contained practically a full statement of 
the terms of the covenant. of nations, and recited 
the various peace terms imposed upon Germany, 
but was not by any means a full publication of the 
peace treaty. Various senators requested that Presi- 
dent Wilson at once submit to the senate the treaty 
in full: and these requests were all the more pointed 
because the full treaty had been published in Ger- 
many. It was announced, however, that by the de- 
sire of Great Britain and France, in which desire 
President Wilson acquiesced, the treaty should not 
be published in the allied countries, and the request 
of the senators for copies was refused. The sen- 
ators did not take this kindly. While they have no 
part in the negotiations which precede the drafting 
of the treaty, they have authority equal to that of 
ihe President when it comes to ratifying the treaty, 
and without their ratification the treaty can not go 
into effect so far as this country is concerned. 
Not long afterward, one senator made a stat 


ment in open senate that he had seen and had read 
ty, having found it in 


a complete copy of the trea 


the hands of a friend in New York. Further, he 
gave it as his opinion that a number of copies were 
in this country. Shortly after this, a Chicago daily 


paper placed in the hands of a member of the senate 
a complete copy of the treaty, which its correspond- 
nt had secured in France and had brought to this 
country The day after this copy of the treaty was 


handed to the senator, it was published in full in 


ithe Chicago paper. 

As a result of all this, there has been a flood of 
criticisms and counter-criticism and the breach 
between the President and the enate has been 
widening, to the disadvantage of the country and 
io the disgust of most citizens who want to he 


United States deal with this matter in a way bel 
ting the dignity and importance of this great nation, 
and in a way also which will inspire the confidence 
of the other nations of the eartn 

Both the senators and the President are to 
hlame. To begin with, the President has conducted 
things with a high hanée and with contemptuous 
disregard for the senate, which was certain to 
arouse the resentment of its members. The Presi- 
dent did not ask strong men to go with him as mem- 
bers of the peace commission. Had he chosen two 
of the strongest senators, one a republican and one 
a democrat, as members of the commission, and 
one or two other men of reputation and standing in 
the country, he would have avoided most of this 
irouble. But the President wanted to be the whole 
thing, and studiously refrained from calling to his 
side any men of great ability. 

On the other hand, some senators have allowed 
their natural resentment over the course the Presi- 
dent has pursued to arouse their anger and preju 
dice to a white heat, which has blinded them to 
their highest sense of duty to their country. Their 
most severe criticism of the President, even tho it 
may in large part be merited, has resulted in much 
harm. The United States is likely to find itself 
in the position of a nation which, having done great 
things in the way of world service, is now in danger 
of spoiling it all by an exhibition of petty temper 
which will disgust many right-thinking people both 
at home and abroad, and which will certainly lessen 
our influence with foreign nations and impair our 
usefulness for world service in time to come. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
It seems clear now that the senate will be a long 
time in ratifying the treaty. An effort will be made 
to separate the terms of the treaty with Germany 
from the League of Nations covenant, and to vote 
on the two independently. If Great Britain, France 
and the other nations should promptly ratify the 
treaty as it is finally drafted, the United States 


1 


might find itself in the uncomfortable position of 





still remaining at war with Germany after the other 
nations have reached an agreement of peace. It 
after a most unsatisfactory 





might also happen 
period of wrangling over the matter by the senate 
and the President, congress might declare the war 
with Germany at an end, and thus leave us in ex- 
actly the same position we were before the war, 
with no hope of a covenant of nations and with no 
specific understanding with Great Britain and 
France or other nations to help them maintain the 
future peace of the world. 

it is highly important that the common people 
of the country should keep clear heads during the 
next three months, and not allow their passions to 
be aroused or their judgment obscured by partisan 
prejudice. This is the testing time of our democ- 
racy. 





Ss UO 
Motor License Fees 


HE fowa legislature did an excellent piece of 

work in changing the law with relation to the 
license fees of motor vehicles of all sorts. It is 
estimated that under the new law the annual in- 
come from these motor vehicle license fees will 
amount to between five and six million dollars a 
year. 

Under the new law, which will go into effect 
January 1, 1920, owners of motor vehicles will pay 
a license fee based on the cost of the vehicle and 
its weight. The rate will be one per cent of the 
original cost, plus 4% eents for each 100 pounds 
the vehicle weighs. To illustrate: Taking present 
prices, the license fee for a Ford car will be $6, 
one per cent of the price, plus $6 for weight, mak- 
ing a total of $12. The fee for a Hudson will be 
$22, plus $13.20 for weight, or a total of $35.20. The 
fee for a Cadillac will be $33, plus $16.40, a total of 
$49.40. The fee for a Pierce-Arrow will be $64, plus 
$18.40, a total of $82.40. 

The fees ou motor trucks are graded according 
to the carrying capacity. A truck of one ton or less 
capacity will pay a fee of $15, whether equipped 
with pneumatic tires or solid rubber tires; but if 
equipped with steel or hard tires, the fee will be 
$40. A truck of five tons capacity equipped with 
pneumatic tires will pay $135; and if equipped with 
solid rubber tires will pay $145. There is a license 
fee for trailers also, of $10 for one ton or less ca- 
pacity, runnig up to $60 for six-ton capacity when 
equipped with pneumatic tires, and $70 when 
equipped with solid rubber tires. 

This is a very sensible change in the law, distrib- 
uting the tax burden as it does at least somewhat 
in proportion to the degree in which the vehicle 
wears out the road. 


Labor in the Peace League 
l* THE combined Peace League and Covenant of 

Nations, made public last week, there is provi- 
sion for the most elaborate machinery to deal with 
labor conditions thruovt the world. The purposes 
rulate hours of work, including 
the establishment of a maximum working day and 
week; the regulation of the labor supply; the pre- 
vention of unemployment; the insurance of a living 
wage; the protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of his employ- 
ment; the protection of children, young persons and 
women; provisions for old age and injury; the pro- 
tection of workers when employed in countries oth- 
er than their own, and the recognition of the right 
of labor to organize. 

To vitalize this program it is proposed to estab- 
lish a permanent organization with a supreme body 
of control, the latter to consist of twenty-four per- 
scns, twelve representing the governments, six rep- 
resenting the employers, and six representing the 
workers. 

It is proposed to hold the first meeting of the 
Annual Labor Conference in Washington during the 
current year, and it is proposed that the guiding 
principles shall be that labor shall not be regarded 
as a commodity or article of commerce: that labor 
shall have the right to organize; that the wage 
paid must be adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life; that the eight-hour day or forty- 
eight-hour week shall be adopted as the standard: 
that there shall be a weekly rest of at least twenty- 
four hours; that child labor shall be abolished: 
that men and women shall receive equal remunera- 
tion for work of equal value. 

It is not easy to examine the elaborate machin- 
ery provided to deal with the world-wide labor ques- 
tion and arrive at a fair estimate of the probable 
effect. One thing, however, seems to be clear: If 
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the program should be carried out as out! 
will certainly make labor conditions th: 
world much better than they have ever bh 
fore, and, therefore, make labor in the ind 
more attractive and more remunerative. \W 
fect will this have upon the food supply 
world? In the United States, for example, f 
years or more the cities and the industri« 
pulled labor steadily from the farms. The 1 
reward and the living conditions have br 
attractive in the cities. 

Now if the nations of the earth join in 
improving labor conditions and wages, will 
effect be to accelerate the movement from th: 2 
to the town? And will not this result in a d e 
in production relative to the needs of an inc Fa 
population? And will not this in turn en 
the producer to devise new ways of robbing t} 
of its fertility, and decrease its productive 
What will be the end of it all? 

It is astounding that the statesmen gathe: n 
France have apparently taken no thought of 
future food problem. They have given no cor 


ation to agriculture, upon which civilization rests 
They have prescribed treatment for the symptoms 
but not for the disease. They have done w to 
consider the welfare of the people who work, but 
unless they consider also the land and its fert . 
their efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 


workman will do much more harm than good. 
o oo 3 
The Weather 


OWA, Kansas and Nebraska continued wet during 
the second week in June, whereas Illinois and 
Ohio were drier than normal. Missouri and ind 
received just about their normal rainfall, or possi! 
slightly less. The entire corn belt averaged .9 of an 
inch, which is about one-third of an inch less than 
normal. The northern third of Iowa received a 
little over two inches, or almost exactly twice the 
normal rainfall for this seetion. Southern and 
central Iowa, which were deluged with four inches 
the first week in June, received only two-thirds of 
an inch the second week. 

Corn belt temperatures averaged 74 degrees, or 
4 degrees above normal, the second week in n 
Indiana and Ohio have had unusually warm weather 
during the first two weeks ef June. Even in the 
western part of the corn belt, where there has been 
so much rain, the temperatures have been higher 
than normal. 

On the whole, the situation is bad for small g: 
and we expect rust reports to come in in larg 
bers. Corn looks weedy in Iowa and Nebraska, but 
is not so very seriously hurt as yet. 

The weather in the spring wheat belt cont 3 
cuite favorable. North Dakota is dry, espe: 
he western part, but Minnesota and South D ta 
have plenty of rain. The spring wheat tei 
ture during the second week in June was ju i 
little high for the best results. 

The cotton belt generally had good weath 
second week in June. The only exceedingly) 





rains were in Texas. In most of the other states 
rain was light enough to give some opportunity to 


clean out the weeds from the corn and cotton. 
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Protect Your Rights 
AN IOWA friend writes that his farm is 
4 drainage district established not long 
that at the time of the establishment of th: 
the county auditor sent notices to property 
who were interested, requesting them to wa 
jections. Our correspondent refused to do t! 
is now advised by the auditor that he must p 
entire amount of the drainage tax in one sum 
is not entitled to pay in installments coverin; 
period of ten years. Our correspondent ask: 
he can do about it. 

We fear that he can not do anything excep! 
Fvidently he has slept on his rights. The la S 
quite plain as to the course to be followed in t 
lishing these drainage districts. All the p: 
owners are notified. They have an opportu! 
appear before the board of supervisors and 
known their objections. If they fail to app 
the time the hearing is set, it is taken for g 
that they have no objections. If they do 
and the objections are not sustained by th 
of supervisors, then the objector has a right 
peal to the court. When the drainage district 
in, the various owners are notified, and if th 
pear at the county auditor’s office and sign 
waivers, they have the privilege of paying fo! 
improvements in annual installments. If they fail [0 
appear and sign the waivers, it is taken for grant 
that they have waived this right, and they wil! then 
be required to pay the entire amount in one instal! 
ment. 

Property owners must leok after all of these lit 
matters, if they are to safeguard their own inte 
ests. Carelessness or inattention may cause them 
considerable inconvenience or loss. 
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Clover Hay 


\Wr ARE talking now about real clover hay, hay 
made from clover cut when not more than half 
of the heads have turned brown. The making of 
real clover hay is a fine art, for it must be done 
about the third week in June, and in some seasons 
even earlier, just at the time of year rain is more 
likely to fall than at any other season. Moreover, 
the clover, when in full bloom, is about 75 per cent 
water, as compared with perhaps 55 per cent in 
clover which is cut at the same time as timothy, in 
July, when all the heads have turned brown. 

The problem in curing hay is to get rid of sur- 
plus water. In the case of clover, for each ton of 
cured hay we put in the mow or stack, we must first 
get rid of about two and a half tons of water. If 
the hay cures slowly, this excess of water finds its 
way thru the pores of the leaves. When hay is cured 
in this way, the leaves retain their natural color 
and are not nearly so likely to powder up and 
shatter. 

When it comes down to practical hay-making, 
each farm and each season is a problem in itself, 
but speaking generally the best plan on most farms 
is to start the mowing machine about three or four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Hay cut at this time is 
not likely to dry enough during the late afternoon to 
be injured if a rain should come. It will wilt gradu- 
ally and dry out slowly during the night, and if con- 
ditions are favorable can be stirred with a tedder or 
side delivery rake along about ten o’clock the next 
morning, and be in shape to put in the barn in fine 
condition before the night dews come on. 

There is a great temptation, esp-scially in a year 
like this, when the corn is late, to let the clover 
stand too leng before cutting. And of course it may 
be that time is worth more in the corn field than 
in the clover meadow. Just the same, we must re- 
member that we can’t expect first-class clover hay 
after all the heads have turned brown. In high- 
class clover hay only one-third of the heads have 
turned brown. And the longer we delay cutting 
the first crop, the smaller the chance for a good 
seed crop. 

The curing of alfalfa presents almost exactly 
the same problems as the curing of clover, except 
that alfalfa is best cut when about one-tenth of the 
heads are in bloom, or when the new shoots are 
just starting out from the crown. Alfalfa is just 
about as easy to cure as clover. In the case of both, 
the supreme thing to keep in mind is to handle in 
such a way that the leaves will not become dry and 
shatter off, and at the same time get rid of enough 
moisture so that there will not be more than 30 per 
cent moisture in the cured hay as it is put in the 
barn. The old-fashioned method of judging this is 
to twist the hay; as long as juice is squeezed out 
on the stems, it is too green. 


Go oo .@ 
How MuchP 


é tes automobile salesman may tell us all about 
the supreme merits of his high-priced car, and 
we may agree with everything he says. The ques- 
tion is “how much?” And even tho we do have 
two thousand dollars to invest in a car, we may de- 
cide that $500 invested in a “flivver” wil suit our 
purposes best. 

Fertilizer manufacturers tell us how we are rob- 
bing our soil, and we admit everything they say. 
But when they come to sell us fertilizer we ask 
“how much?” We wish to know how much the fer- 
tilizer will cost, and how much it will increase crop 
vields 

Idealists preach the beauties of codperation. We 
all of us believe in the principles of codperation, and 
have no quarrel whatever with the idealists. But 
when it comes to putting codperation into practice, 
we wish to measure in some definite way the things 
we have to sacrifice, and balance them off against 
the things we are likely to gain. 

In all farming, the problem of exact measure- 
comes up. Every farmer 
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ment, of “how much? 

knows hundreds of fine things to do to increase the 

vield of his crops—but the advisability of changing 

the regular scheme of things depends on the balance 

between the cost of the change and the value of the 
reased yield . And in case of doubt most of us 
doing the right thing when we refuse to change. 

The twentieth century is an age of science com- 
bined with business. It is an age of exact measure- 
ment and double-entry bookkeeping. The big indus- 
trial organizations employ accountanis and effi- 
ciency experts to answer for them the question of 
“how much?” The individual farmer must decide 
this question for himself. The bulletins, the farm 
papers, give him good advice in abundance. But 
only he himself can form a rough judgment as to 
which things are worth while under his particular 
conditions. 

From the standpoint of farmers generally, the 
problem of “how much?” is most acute in such 
matters as cost of production and price determina- 
tion. The cotton farmers this spring came to the 
conclusion that their crop would not sell for cost of 
production unless they cut the acreage by 30 per 
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cent. Now this estimate of a 30 per cent cut was 
a plain guess, and we are satisfied from what at- 
tempt at exact measurement we have made along 
such lines that a 15 per cent cut in acreage would 
have been abundantly sufficient to give the bulk of 
the southern cotton farmers cost of production. 

How many hogs can the world take next year, 
and yet pay the corn belt farmer the equivalent 
per ewt. of twelve bushels of corn? Mr. Hoover, 
the packers, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture point out the world shortage of food ani- 
mals, and leave the general impression that it is 
impossible to produce too many hogs. But without 
question it is easily possible to produce so many 
hogs that farmers will get for them the value of only 
eight bushels of corn per cwt. instead of twelve 
bushels, which is approximately the cost of produc- 
tion for the average corn belt farmer. 

The periodical cataclysms in the cattle market 
illustrate the point we have in mind. For years 
the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the experiment stations and the packers have been 
clamoring about the shortage of beef animals. And 
yet every year or two more cattle are received at 
the central markets than can be taken care of at a 
price representing cost of production. 

We have had enough of hot air and “glittering 
generalities.” What we need now is the develop- 
ment of methods for exact measurement. We must 
measure cost of production and the possibilities of 
future consumption. We must learn to grade cattle 
in some accurate, scientific manner. Business men 
do not tolerate uncertainties. They evade uncer- 
tainty by insurance schemes and by contracts. It 
is up to the farmers to get in line with the spirit 
of the age. 





See: -s 
The Gold Basis 


FRIEND asks us why it is that the government 

is gathering up the gold, and what effect this 

may have on business and prices and any other 
matters in which farmers are interested. 

Some of our friends seem to have developed a 
genius for asking us difficult questions. Wallaces’ 
Farmer does not pose as an authority on all of 
these things, even tho it may give evidence of that 
cemmon failing of western people, who are free to 
express their opinions on about everything which 
may come up for discussion. 

We have in the United States today something 
over three billion dollars’ worth of gold, which is 
about 60 per cent more gold than we had when the 
war broke out. We have been turning much of the 
gold of the world into our treasuries. Notwith- 
standing this immense increase in our store of gold, 
there is comparatively little gold or gold currency 
in circulation—much less today than ever before. 
For some years past, the government has been gath- 
ering up the gold and also the gold certificates; 
that is ,the yellow-backs, which state on their face 
that they are redeemable in gold. 

The reason for this is that the federal reserve 
bank circulation, that is, the greenbacks issued by 
the federal reserve banks, must have back of them 
an amount of gold equal to at least 40 per cent of 
this total circulation. Therefore, the less gold there 
is in the treasury, the smaller the federal bank-note 
circulation, and the more gold there is in the trea- 
sury the greater this circulation may be. 

It seems likely, therefore, that there will not be 
in the future very much gold money or gold certi- 
ficates in circulation. It can hardly be said that we 
are drifting away from the idea of gold as the basis 
of our currency; but certainly we are expanding 
our currency very rapidly. The purpose of the fed- 
eral reserve system is to make this possible. There 
are many bankers who believe that with this system 
in good working order, as it is now, it is practically 
impossible to have a financial crash. Whether this 
belief is fully justified or not, we do not undertake 
to say; but certainly our financial machinery is 
now much better adapted to meeting financial crises 
than ever before in history. 

If we wanted to go a step farther, it might be 
suggested that the allied nations, or the nations 
which enter into the peace covenant, in case such 
a covenant is adopted, join in establishing an inter- 
national reserve system similar to our federal re- 
serve system. If that should be done, there would 
seem to be no good reason why it could not grind 
out money just as fast as the world needed it, and 
make our currency fully responsive to the wants 
of trade. We can imagine the horror with which 
those *hard-headed British financiers might con- 
sider such a suggestion; but everybody seems to 
think we are in a new world now, and conservative 
people find themselves rather lonely. 

There is one thing to remember in all of this, 
namely, that we are more and more judging money 
in the terms of what it will buy rather than in terms 
of gold. This makes borrowing and lending money 
more of a gamble than it ever has been before. We 
may borrow money which at the time will buy only 
one hundred bushels of wheat or a quarter section 
of land; and in five years from now, when we come 
to pay it back, its purchasing value may equal two 
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hundred bushels of wheat, or a half-section of land. 
Prices are relative. The price of land today, when 
measured in the purchasing value of the dollar, is 
not nearly so high as it seems to be. 

Since we are getting farther away from gold as 
the basis for our money, will it not be necessary to 
adopt some such plan as Professor Irving Fisher 
has presented, and make the dollar represent pur- 
chasing value, varying the amount of gold in it ae 
cording to the price level of a number of selected 
commodities? For example, if we should accept the 
price level as it is today and adjust our dollar to it, 
and then from time to time make such changes 
in the dollar as may be necessary to maintain its 
purchasing value at the present level, we would not 
be in nearly so much danger of business frenzies as 
we are under present conditions. If we should adopt 
the present price level as the standard, the result 
would be to inspire confidence in business of all 
kinds. We suspect that Great Britain and Europe 
would welcome gladly a plan of this sort. We have 
wondered why it has not been considered very seri- 
ously by those who are drafting the League of 
Nations covenant. 


Go 42.0 


Collective Bargaining 


— CAPPER, of Kansas, has introduced in 
\ the United States senate, a bill which is intend- 
ed to make it lawful for farm organizations to op- 
erate. This bill gives all such organizations the 
right to organize and make collective sales and col- 
lective purchases for their members, and to enter 
into contracts, agreements, arrangements or com- 
binations thru their officers and directors. It ex- 
empts all such organizations from the penalties of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. 

If this measure becomes a law, it will put an 
end to the efforts of extra officious public officials 
to prosecute farm organizations. Farmers thruout 
the country should write to their senators and ask 
them to support this Capper bill. 
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Argentine Corn 


RGENTINE corn is still being quoted at around 
55 to 60 cents at Rosario. The rate of ex- 
change, however, is against the United States, and 
when this is taken into account, as well as the tre- 
mendously high freight rates, it costs around $1.45 
to lay corn down in New York City. The freight 
rate now is around 55 cents a bushel, as compared 
with about 8 cents a bushel before the war. As 
shipping becomes more available, it would be log- 
ical to expect freight rates to go down to 15 cents 
a bushel or even lower, and when that day comes 
Argentine corn will be selling a lot higher than it is 
now or our corn will be selling a lot lower. 

The Argentine corn crop harvest this spring is 
definitely reported as being quite good. All the 
storehouses are filled and much of the corn is piled 
up in bags out in the weather. 


MS. -t2 - 
The British and the Packers 


EPORTS from New Zealand indicate that Great 
Britain is casting about for some practical way 
to prevent the American packers from getting a 
grip on the meat trade of the British colonies. It 
will be remembered that before the United States 
entered the war, there was a good deal of friction 
between Great Britain and our packers, and Great 
Britain’s need for meats put her at a decided dis- 
advantage. Evidently, now that they have time to 
turn their attention to it, the long-headed British 
are not going to permit American packers to remain 
in their dominant position with regard to the British 
meat trade, if they can find any way of helping it. 
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Rape in Corn at the Last Cultivation 
F abngtes who is thinking of turning either sheep 
or hogs into his corn field this fall should by 
all means sow rape in their corn at the last culti- 
vation. Even tho soy beans have been planted with 
the corn in May, we would still sow rape. It only 
takes three or four pounds of rape seed per acre, 
which makes the acre seed cost around 50 or 60 
cents. At the Iowa station, they found that hogs 
were able to make almost twice as much gain from 
an acre of corn which had rape in it as from an acre 
of corn without rape. Rape is rich in bone and 
muscle-building material, and takes the place of a 
considerable amount of expensive tankage. 


mee. eS 
Raising the Rent 


N OUR issue of June 6th, under the heading of 
“The Tenant’s Troubles,” we had something to 
say concerning the price of farm land. Elsewhere 
in this issue, Professor E. G. Nourse, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, deals with this subject in his 
usual level-headed, fearless way. We commend Pro- 
fessor Nourse’s article as worthy of careful reading. 
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The Why and How of Stacking Grain 


By W. C. COOK 


On our farm we have followed the 
practice of stacking our small grain 
[I can remember. I, as well 
as many other farmer boys, did not 
like the job—and do not until this day 
But I have learned the wisdom of my 
father’s word. Many is the time I have 
asked him why he stacked his wheat 
while most of the farmers 

ys gave me the same 
$s more money in it.” 


evel ince 


and oats, 
did not. He alw 
answer: “There 

I have talked to more than dozen 
farmers in the central part of lowa in 
the last week, who have practiced the 

tacking of their small grain for many 
vears, and they all gave me about the 
ame reasons for doing so. 

“T always give careful attention to 
my oats and wheat when I begin to 
harvest because I have found by expe- 
rience that it pays,” a successful Story 
county, lowa, farmer told me. “I al- 
ways stack my small grain just as 
soon as it will do, unless the thresher 
is on the next farm. My corn is gener- 
ally laid by then, and I have not much 
work on my hands, for my hired men 
and teams, so I do not lose any time, 
and in a few days my grain is safe in 
the stack. I do not have to worry then 
if a rainy season sets in, and I am the 
last man in the threshing round. I do 
not have to drop all work and go to 
help some other farmer when the 
thresher comes to his farm, nor do I 
vi ry about who I am going to get to 
help me thresh my oats. 

I do away with the expense of feed- 
ing twelve or fifteen teams and as 
nany men when the thresher visits my 
arm. Did you ever stop to think what 

hole these teams make in your feed 
bin, or how much expense and worry 
it is to the wife to feed all of these 
men? I tell vou, this is a big item in 
the profits 

“Not only stacking my small 
grain cause me to get a bigger price 
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2 
does 


for it—as stacking, I have heard, im- 
proves the quality of the grain one 
grade—pbut IT get the grain off my land 


early. When I threshed from the shock, 
like most of the rest of the farmers, I 
could never start my fall plowing early, 
because I had to swap work with the 
rest of them. The weeds used to go to 
seed and come up the next year; but 
now I am getting rid of them fast. 

“tf am now ready to start my fall 
plowing just as soon as the late sum- 
mer rains begin, because I have my 
grain off the land, and I do not have 
anv swapping work to do. 

“T find that my soil is improved and 
I have less weeds when I plow my 
land in August and September instead 
of later. I can turn in all the green 
weeds, killing them before they go to 
seed, and they have a fertilizing value 
as well. In this way, I kill two birds 
with one stone 1 add humus to my 
soil and also kill the weeds.” 

D. A. Ratzloff, of southern ftowa, 
savs “T always stack my oats and 
wheat because I save a lot of grain 
thereby, and I am able to start fall 
plowing early. A lot of grain is lost by 
shattering out when left in the shock 
a long time after cutting, because it 
gets hard and brittle.” 

Another farmer, who is a live stock 
farmer, told me “IT stack mv oats not 
only because it gives the oats a better 
quality, but I save more straw of finer 
quality In stacking, I save about 95 
per cent of my straw, because it is 
protected from the weather.” 

! have found from experience on our 
own farm as well as in talking with 


er farmers who have tried both 
methods, that there are many advan 
ig in the stacking of small grain. 
lust as soon as we finish stacking our 
wheat, we turn the sows and spring 
: ier pigs into the wheat fields. 
\ leay them in there from two to 
th week without any other feed 
except salt, wood ashes, or such. The 
pigs especially—gain rapidly in 
ht while they are in the wheat 

f 
Last summer a neighboring farmer 
happened to see me turning the hogs 
the wheat fields, and he: laughed 
lie wanted to know what I ex- 
pected the hogs to at after he found 
out that I was not going to feed them 
ng I told him to walk across 
he field with me and I would show 


m what the hogs were going to eat. 
He was surprised at the amount of 
wheat that was on the ground, and was 
at once interested and wanted to know 


how long we had been turning our 


hogs into the wheat stubble, and if it 
paid. I told him that my father had 
followed this practice for years, and 
that it had always paid him. Farmers 
who have never noticed how much 
grain is wasted may well stop a min- 
ute this year during harvest and take 
a good look at the ground. They will 
be surprised at the amount of heads 
they will see. 

In a locality where fall plowing is 
practiced there are several advantages 
in stacking the oats crop. You are 
ready to start plowing just as early 
as you wish, or when the fall rains set 
in. You do not have to swap as much 
work with your neighbor, nor worry if 


you are unable to thresh until the last 
of September or the first of October. 
The weeds can be plowed under while 
they are yet green. Besides killing the 
weed seed, you get a lot of good or- 
ganic matter which the-soil generally 
needs. 

From the farm management side, 
threshing small grain from the stack 
is cheaper than threshing it from the 
shock, because your horses and hired 
men will work more days, and little if 
any extra help is needed. 

It seems that all farmers can not 
make a success at stacking small 
grain. I have seen instances where 2 
whole wheat crop was ruined in the 











Stacking Suggestions 


The stack building on 
most of our farms is largely a matter 


system of 


of the individual experience of the 
builder. We seem to have developed 
no very definite designs. In New 


South Wales, according to a bulletin 
from that country, there has been 
worked out a standardized method 
which may be of suggestive value to 
old and experienced farmers and of 
markedly great help to younger men 
who have always been accustomed to 
threshing from the shock. 

Figure 1 shows the method of com- 
mencing the stack. This is not quite 
so simple as laying out a square cor- 
ner, but binding the corners should 
give a somewhat stronger foundation. 
The first sheaf, A, is placed at an an- 
gle, pointing toward the center of the 
stack. The next sheaf overlaps the 
head of the first, and the third that 
of the second, and’ so on until the 
sheaves are lying straight across the 
stack. As the corner, B, is approached, 
the butts are spread and the heads 
overlapped to bind the corner. 

In filling up the center of the first 
tier, the butts are always placed on 
the ground “ill up by placing the 
sheaves head outwards. overlapping 
the bands of the first layer. The sec- 
ond tier is placed in the same manner 
as the first, with the butts out and 
the corners bound by laying the 
sheaves at an angle In filling the 
center of the second tier, the butts are 
laid outwards and well up to the bands 
of the outer row Aim to keep the 
eenter of the stack slightly higher than 


the edges 


In laying the corner of the third tier, 


repeat the process except that the cor- 
ner sheaf should be laid slightly at an 
angle with the corner sheaf of the sec- 
ond tier in order to bind it more firm- 
ly. The sides of the stack are to be 
kept perpendicular. Working with 2 
stack twelve yards by six, the height 
to the eaves will be fourteen feet. 

The eave is made of two tiers, each 
of, which projects three inches over 
the previous tiers. The roof is con- 
structed by starting the first tier about 
one foot in from the eaves, and the 
second a little farther in, depending 
on now much slope is desired. When 
three layers have been built, the first 
row of roofing sheaves are placed in 
position. They are placed butts down- 
ward on the eaves, with the heads 
resting over the top of the portion of 
roof already built, as shown in Figure 
2. If the sheaves are long, four tiers 
may be built before laying the first 
row of roofing sheaves. Three or four 
more tiers are built and another row 
of thatching sheaves laid. In this way 
only the butts of the thatching sheaves 
will be exposed. 

At the top, the layer next to the one 
at the crest will consist of two rows 
lying side by side. Take a handful of 
straws from both sides of the band of 
one sheaf and stick into the band of 
the sheaf alongside. This binds the 
two together and keeps the top from 
spreading. The top row of single 
sheaves goes on top of this. The cap- 
ping sheaves are laid, butts upward, 
along the ridge on both sides. To bind 
them, take a handful from one sheaf of 
the pair, break it back at the band and 
stick it into the band of the sheaf on 
the other side of the ridge. 





stack. Many farmers say they do not 
stack thin oats because they can not 
get a skilled stacker, and no ordinary 
man can stack oats. Here I disagrep 


with them. A few years ago we thoneght 
we had to have a skilled stack t 
stack small grain, and we alway d 


a man who knew the business w 

I said always, but I meant until throe 
years ago. At that time whe 
started to stack our oats and w t. 
there was not a man anywhere, except 


my father, who could stack whe i 
he was too old for the job. 

When the time came to stack, he 
said: “Go out and load your w g, 
boys: I will find you a stacker.” | n 
I drove up to the stack yard w 1 
load, father was the only man th 

“Surely you are not going to k 


yourself!” F said. 

“Tom will stack,” he said. 

Now Tom was a big negro, who was 
working for us, and I knew he hag 
never been on a wheat stack in his life, 
Well, the long and short of it was this: 
Father stood in the middle of the stack 
and told Tom what to do for one-half 
day—and not a head of grain spoiled 
in the stack that year. 

There is a wrong way and a right 
way to stack small grain as wel! as 
there is a wrong way and a right , 
to do almost anything in this 
I think the right way to stack wh 
the easiest. 

The first thing, before you start a 
stack, is to have something besides the 
ground to build up from. A layer 
poles, rails or planks laid on two logs 
or ‘any pieces of timber, so that the 
platform is high enough up that air can 
circulate under the stack. 

According to an old stacker, the se- 
cret of a good stack is a full middie, so 
that when the stack settles the bun- 
dles will slope toward the butts and 
toward the outside of the stack. So in 
starting the stack, whether round or 
elongated, the bundles should be set up 
in the form of a large shock, beginning 
at the middle of the stack and set- 
ting the bundles in regular order until 
the confines of the desired diameter 
of the stack are reached, which will 
be about ten feet for a round stack and 
ten feet wide for a rick. Then, begin- 
ning at the outer edge, lay a double 
tier of bundles around the whole stack, 
the butts of the first row reaching the 
ground, with the butts of the second 
row just flush with those of the first 
row. 

Now lay a single row with the butts 
reaching just a little past the bands of 
the second row, continue the method, 
laying row after row until the center 
is reached. The rows of bundles may 
be lapped a little more toward the mid- 
dle of the stack in order to keep the 
middle full, always having a good 
slope toward the edge of the sta 

Starting again at the edge-of the 
stack, lay the first row of bundles 
with the butts flush with the or 





first row or extending a trifle. d 
then work toward the middle of the 
stack as before. At the third d, 
extend the butts of the outside a 
few inches beyond the butts of the 
row beneath, and continue thru as 
succeeding tiers and rows are p l 
“laying out the stack,” always k ng 
the middle full. 

Do this until the stack is sev t 
eight feet high. This forms what 1s 
called the “bulge.” Now begin to W 


in the outside rows a few inch¢ cl 
round, thus finally bringing the 


to a narrow top. The top is made by 
the lapping of the last rows of bundles, 
which should be fastened down by driv 


ing sharpened sticks four or fiv 
es into the top of the stack. 


The bulge in the stack should nd 
two or three feet beyond th se 
which will make a stack with 
foot base fourteen to sixteen ft ie 
at the buige. It is best not to p 
the bundles, because this wil! nse 
them to slip, but this does not in 

"Oo 


that they should not be placed 
fully. 

The best method is to pitch fi ull 
sides when possible, as this w i 
the stack settle more evenly. 
successive tier of bundles 





thatch the preceding one, mu iS 
shingles on a roof. Considerable care 


should be exercised in thatching above 
the bulge, so that the grain below it 
will not be damaged, and if the stack 
is properly built, the grain below the 
bulge will be entirely protected 
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GETTING THE BINDE 


The grain binder is one of the im- 
plements which are used only a few 
days a year and then put away until 
gnother harvest has rolled around, and 
pecause of this is very likely not to be 
jn first-class condition unless given a 
thoro overhauling before being taken 
out into the field. All repairs should, 
of course, have been ordered last fall 
and put on before the rush season be- 
gan; but in this article we wish to 
point out some of the things which are 
often overlooked entirely, but which 
help greatly to make the binder work 
satisfactorily. 

The first thing for you to do is to se- 
cure from your dealer or from the firm 
making the binder, a copy of their 
pooklet on binder operations and trou- 
ples. Practically every firm puts out 
such a book, and you can get it if you 
go after it hard enough. We can help 
you considerably thru these sugges- 
tions, but we are limited as to space 
and must cover the points generally so 
as to apply to all types of binders, rath- 
er than showing a special binder by 
means of plenty of diagrams. Write 
for your booklet today and study it, 
poth at home and in the field, and it 
will show you how to prevent many a 
binder trouble. 

Go over the binder carefully, to see 
that no bolts or nuts are missing or 
loose, as there are usually a few places 
where nuts are likely to work off. This 
is more likely to happen where two 
metal parts bolted together are sub- 
jected to considerable vibration. The 
most satisfactory way to prevent them 
from working loose is by springlock 
washers. If these are not available, 
a second or lock-nut may be used if 
the bolt is long enough. Another meth- 
od is by putting a sheet of brass or 
heavy tin under the nut and then bend- 
ing it up so as to prevent the nut 
fom turning. Still another effective 
way is to take a prick-punch or nail 
and make a slight nick in one of the 
bolt threads just above the nut. This 
will make a little trouble if the nut 
has to be removed, but will not be se- 
rious. Usually, however, if the nut is 
turned down firmly and then the tip 
of the bolt painted with heavy lead 
paint, little or no trouble from nuts 
coming off will be experienced. 

Where a nut is too loose on a bolt, 
due to the threads being somewhat 
worn, the threads often can be made 
to hold by laying a strip of thin tin or 
brass, or even cloth, along the bolt and 
screwing the nut on over this. Some- 
times fine wire or cord wrapped into 
the threads will make them hold. An- 
other way is to set the nut on edge 
and strike with a hammer until it will 
grip the thread on the bolt. 
Sometimes when it is desired either 
to tighten or remove a nut, it is found 
to be “frozen” or stuck so tightly to 
the bolt that it is impossible to turn it 
without danger of twisting off the bolt. 
In such a case, the nut can usually be 
loosened by holding an ax or heavy 
piece of iron against one face and 
striking the opposite face with a ham- 
mer. The other sides should be struck 
in the same way, and then kerosene 
worked in around the nut. In working 
off such a nut after it has been loos- 
ened, plenty of oil and patience should 
be used, and the nut worked back and 
forth until it is finally gotten off. 

A round-headed bolt which turns 
when it is necessary to remove the nut 
May often be held by catching with a 
Pair of pliers or a pipe wrench the part 
Which projects thru the nut. Some- 
times the head may be pried up enough 
80 that it may be caught by the pliers 





or pipe wrench. Sometimes the head 
may be filed on two opposite sides, so 
that it may be held by a wrench. If 
another nut is available, it usually is 
quicker and more satisfactory to split 


off the nut with a cold chisel and put 
o% another. Before such a bolt is re 
Placed, it should be bushed by strips 
of tin put on two sides. 

All broken or lost cotter pins should 
placed. In fact, it will pay any 
“to keep an assortment of bolts, 
uts and cotter pins on hand for such 
emergencies as may arise any day in 
the operation of the binder or other 
44mm machinery. 

All broken reel arms and slats and 
“sO any canvas sticks should be re- 
Placed. It is a good idea to have an 
xtra one of each of these on hand, or 
atleast some material from which they 
“an be made quickly. A strip of thin 
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leather put on the inside of the canvas 
will make the sticks hold much better. 
The canvas straps should be gone over 
to see that all are in good shape and 
fastened firmly. Many operators make 
the mistake of drawing the straps too 
tight, as the canvases should be run as 
loose as possible without slipping. A 
little powdered resin scattered inside 
the canvas will do away with the ne- 
cessity of pulling up the straps so 
tight, which not only cuts the life of 
the canvas but requires more power 
to operate. The flap to a canvas should 
be long enough to cover up completely 
the opening. It is long enough to do 
this when new, but the majority of op- 
erators, instead of tying it down, let it 
flap around and soon whip off. If this 
has happened, a new piece should be 
sewed inside the old flap, or, better 
still, be tacked under it at the first 
stick. @eme means should be ar- 
ranged tor tying this flap down at each 
buckle, 

Many operators have trouble with 
the elevator canvases “creeping” or 
running too much to one side. This 
has a tendency to wear out one edge 
of the canvas too rapidly, pull the 
sticks loose at that side, break them 
over the rollers and cause the straw 
to wrap around the rolls. This is near- 


ly always caused by the elevator roll- 


ers not being square with each other. 
The easiest way to test this is to take 
two sticks in the hand, as shown in the 
diagram, and measure the distance 
A-B. Then, without letting the sticks 
slip, measure G-H. If these two (is- 
tances are not almost exactly the same 
the lower elevator is not square, and 
must be trued up by adjusting the nuts 
at E and F, tightening one and loosen- 
ing the other, as the case may demand. 
Most binders have an adjustment cf 
this kind, but some models do not. I 
remember being sent several miles out 
into the country to remedy such a 
trouble. I found the lower elevator out 
of true, with no method of adjustment. 
The only thing I could do was to take 
out the rod C, slip three or four wash 
ers in front of a shoulder on it at E, 
and then crowd the elevator forward 
until I could slip the rod into place 
again. Rather crude, but it. cured the 
trouble. The upper elevator should he 
measured the same as the other one, 
and trued up in the same way if found 
wrong. Usually the platform rollers 
give no trouble in this respect. 
Straws wrapping around the roller 
itself are nearly always due to lack of 
a proper flap to the canvas, but the 
trouble is made worse if the grain is 
allowed to go up too much endwise, 
which also makes it difficult to make 
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Hand Power; Horse Power; Motor Power. 


Three Stages in the History 


of Grain Harvesting. 
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R IN SHAPE 


a neat bundle. Some help toward keep- 
ing the heads back can be secured by 
setting the outside or grain whee! end 
of the reel ahead of the other end. It 
is often necessary, however. to have a 
flat strip of iron which fastens at the 
grain wheel and lies over the pletform 
canvas in such a way as to hold back 
the heads slightly. If this still seems 
too smooth to hold back the heads suf- 
ficiently, a few marks made with a 
prick-punch or nail from the lower side 
shoule make it all right. 

Straw wrapping around the roller 
pins or gudgeons may be due to the 
canvas creeping to one side, to its be- 
ing badly worn along one edge or to 
the flap not being sufficient to cover 
the opening. It is aggravated by grain 
going up too much endwise and also 
by too much end-play of the rollers. 
If this is caused by the _ supports 
spreading, the proper adjustment must 
be made, but care must be taken that 
the rollers are square after this is 
done. If the end-play is due to wear, 
it is advisable to slip heavy leather 
washers in at the end to fill up the 
space as much as possible. These can 
be split and slipped in with the roller 
in place, but it is better to take the 
roller out, where it can be done with- 
out too much trouble. 

Many operators make the mistake of 
running their sprocket chains too tight, 
which not only wears the chain too 
rapidly, but requires too much power 
to operate. They should be run as 
loosely as possible and still not jump 
off. If a chain rides up on a sprocket 
and produces a jerking action, it is 
because the wear has allowed the 
chain to stretch, so that the pitch is 
not correct. This can often be reme- 
died by setting each link on end and 
striking it lightly with a hammer, so 
as to shorten it enough to make up for 
the wear. Closing down the hooks 
will do practically no good. 

Chains should be put on so that each 
link has its hook-end pointing in the 
direction of motion and with the open 
side of the hook out. Running in the 


other way will increase the trouble 
from wear very much. 

Probably no ordinary farm imple- 
ment suffers more from poor oiling 


than the binder. Part of this fault is 
due to the construction, little plain oil- 
holes, with no provision for holding oil 
or keeping out dust, and many of 
them put in such inaccessible places 
that the farmer is “more to be pitied 
than censured” for not crawling in to 
get at them as often as they need at- 
tention. But the greater part of the 
fault is due to the fact that many oper- 
ators have not grasped the fundamen- 
tal principles of machinery lubrication, 
that the ideal method is to keep a film 
of oil in the bearings at all times. The 
nearest approach to this is to put on a 
small amount of oil at frequent inter- 
vals, rather than a spoonful ‘twice a 
day. The oil which goes on the out- 
side of the bearing does no good, and 
only helps in catching dirt. There are 
many places on the binder, fast-mov- 
ing parts with little provision for hold- 


ing oil, which should be oiled every 
half-mile round. 
All oil holes should be carefully 


cleaned of dirt, so that the oil has free 
access to the bearing. If there is a 
cover, see that it is in good shape and 
keeps the dirt out. I have seen farm- 
ers let oil holes run for years exposed 
to the dirt simply because a cotter pin 
holding the cover had become broken. 
When there is sufficient space in the 
oil hole, it should be filled loosely with 
waste, cotton batting or some such 
material to hold the oil and keep out 
the dirt. This should be replaced oc- 
casionally with fresh material. A very 
great improvement can be made at 
slight expense by removing the box- 
ing, tapping out the oil hole and put- 
ting in a short pipe to which a grease 
cup can be supplied. Where hard oil 
will be safe, it should be used in these 
cups: but if in doubt about the advis- 
ability of hard oil, the cups can be 
filled with waste and then filled up 
with oil enough to last half a day. 
ireat care should be taken to see 
that all parts of the binder turn easily, 
as too much friction not only produces 
undue wear in some place, but also 
adds greatly to the pull on the team. 
When properly adjusted and oiled up, 
it should be possible to catch hold of 
the rear chain with one hand and move 
(Continued on page 1261) 
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This remarkable abrasive substance is 
made in great electric furnaces. It can 


can not get genuine DIMO-GRIT wheels 
except on Luther Tool Sharpeners 


for a DIMO-GRIT pocket stone. Try it for 
your jack knife and see for yourself how 
quickly itdoes puton anedye. Send today 
and give your dealer’s name. 


Which Mower Sickle Will 
Cut the Most Grass? 


Perhaps your sickles never get as dull as the upper one 
pictured, but there are plenty of them in these United 
States that do. And why is it? Simply because it’s such 
a hard job to sharpen them. It’s natural to keep putting 
it off and the result is that horses have to pull harder, less 
grass is cut in a day and there’s more wear and tear on 
the mower. 

But sharpening a mower re needn’t be 
a hard job. It all depends what you use 
to sharpen it. When you have a Luther 
Hummer it’s an easy, short, one-man — 
in fact it’s no job at all. You just sit « 
your Hummer and pedal it like a ienaide. 
A special attachment holds the sickle in 
position. As you move it along each bevel 
of each section fits against the flat side of 
the wheel and is sharpened accurately 
from heel to tip. 





And a Hummer will sharpen ai/ your farm tools more easily and in 
less time than you ever dreamed possible. It has ball bearings, worm 
gear drive and is built of metal throughout. The head is on a swivel, 
so the wheels can be shifted around to any position. This is a feature 
which no other tool sharpener has. And Luther Tool Sharpeners 
are the only ones equipped with genuine DIMO-GRIT wheels. 


fiMo-GRI GRIT 


THE P YME WHEEL FOR STEEL J STEEL One of the 


best all. 
‘round hand 
grinders 
made.Geared 
high. DIMO- . 
GRIT wheel adjustable to — 
any position from horitton- 
tal to vertical. Special tool 
rest and holder. 


be produced in any other way. You 


Send 6c in Stamps 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm Repair Tools in the World 


MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 














Best Maide No. 51 

































engine Une Monarch has MORE 
POWER on drawbar. Works 
‘rywhere--at everything 
needing power all the year 


105 FIRST STREET 





it working all the time 
money maker for yon, 


wheels 





posts to pry out of soft soil. 


Three Sizes 


More Power 


In proportion to the size of the Lightfoot—12 H. P. on the pulley, 7 H. P. on the 


Write for booklet and dealers’ names. 


MONARCH TRACTOR CO. 


Makes it the Leader 
in Every Kind of a Job 


elhe “track laying” tread of 
the’Monarch takes ite very where 
through sand—mud—gravel- 
on hills—over ditches, and keeps 
is a 


Farmer. Never stalls and has 
no power wasted pushing front 


You need not use your fence 


drawbar—pulls 2plows even in breaking. Winches 
wide, Winches high. Never Slip 20 H. P.—12 H. 
and 30H. ?—18H.P. pull 3 and 4 plows. Track 
‘round. Saves fuel (kerosene) laying tread gives traction in any kind of ground. 
saving on power. 





WATERTOWN, Wis. 

















No ice in winter, water cool in summer. 





Information Free. Write 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Anti-Freezing “32st: Waterer 
Waters all kinds of stock. Operates automatically. 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 
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New M. E. Church at Penn Center, Madison County, lowa. 


Penn Center Sets the Pace 


Penn Center is a community in the 
northwest corner of Madison county, 
Iowa. It is old and prosperous and 
stable. The people like the section, 
and they like each other. 

Since away back in the sixties there 
has been a schoolhouse at the grove 
that marks the center of the Penn 
township community. That school- 
house was the center of early social 
activities as well as educational work. 
Along in 1867, it became the center for 
religious work as well. 

In 1875, a church was built, and it 
became, with the school, the rallying 
point for all community work in the 
district. And Penn Center never for- 
gets that it is a community and not a 
mere collection of farms. 

If any do forget, there is the yearly 
picnic to remind them. The picnic is 
the event of the year. School teachers 
begin training their classes in “pieces” 
for the day months before; housewives 
pick out the most prosperous looking 
young cockerels weeks ahead, and sen- 
tence them to solitary confinement 
with plenty of corn and buttermilk; 
farmers plan their work so that the 
day will be as free from care as a day 
in summer on the farm can ever be. 
The events of the year are dated as 
before or after the picnic. 

Penn Center knows how to be a com- 
munity. It has had practice. 

The old church began to get too 
small for the needs of the neighbor- 
hood. The congregation needed more 
rom for Sunday school, more space 
to have special entertainments, a room 
where the women of the church, and 
particularlv the mothers with little 
babies, could rest and refresh them- 
selves after a drive thru summer dust 
or winter snow. 

Accordingly, it was planned to build 
a new chureh. They figured out what 
they wanted, and the architect figured 
out what it would cost it came to 
around twenty thousand dollar 

Penn Center was willing, but some 
of the town people thereabouts, altho 
willing to help, were a little doubtful 
as to whether a country church could 
afford to build that type of structure. 

“A twenty-thousand-dollar church— 
in the country!” said one. “Why, there 
isn’t an open country church worth 
that much in this part of the state.’ 

“There will be,” said Penn Center, 


calmiy. 
There is. It was dedicated Sunday, 
June Sth. It cost nearly $23,000 in 


money, and several thousand dollars 
more in work contributed by members. 
And before it was dedicated. every 
cent of that amount was covered by 
pledges signed by owners of some of 
the best land in Iowa. 

There are probably several reasons 
for the strength of the Penn Center 
church. One is undoubtedly the rich- 
ness of the land in this section and the 
prosperity of the farmers. But pros- 
peritvy does no good to a community 
unless the holders of the neighborhood 
wealth know how to spend it. Penn 
Center, in one way at least, seems to 
have learned how. 

Looking down on the congregation 
of the church on the Sunday of the 
dedication, an observer could have hit 
at once on the difference between 
Penn Center and the usual rural 
chureh. One point was the size of the 
congregation, but more important yet 
was the make-up of the group. 

Too many country churches are fine 








exhibits of the piety of a passing cen- 
eration. The attendance is made up of 
old people and a few children. This is 
fine and splendid as far as it goes, but 
it is well to recognize that the in- 
stay of a church, as of a farm, is al- 
ways made up of the young and mid- 
dle-aged. The work of the world is 
done by people in the prime o 
And if the work of a church | 
done, it is done by the same type of 
people. 

Penn Center has its normal percent- 
age of elderly men and women, enoug! 
to give the proper note of experien 
to the work, but young people are in 
the majority. The members of the 
board of trustees probably average 
about thirty-five or forty vears of age. 
The minister is a young man of around 
thirty. 

Another thing: There seem to be as 
many men as women in the church. 
As for children—well, about ninety 
filed up to the contribution basket and 
dropped in their offerings to the 
church dedication day. 

The Sunday school has a me: r- 
ship of one hundred and fifty, roughly 
half as great as the total memb 
of the church. One of the features of 
the Sunday school is a class r 
or more of young married peop! 

As a building, the new church seems 
to come close to deserving t! tat 
ment of the members, that it 
best open cotintry church in Ik t 
will seat three hundred and fift th 
an allowance for a hundred mot 
pinch. It has its furnace, its owt 
tric lighting plant, and its own 


= ft 








system. There is a big dining 
in the basement and an ample kit 
in connection with it. Poss 


best thing is the mothers’ roo 
basement, where a comfortal 
with chairs and rugs, has 
pared for the special care 0 
men of the church. 

The dedication services br 
a crowd that almost matched 
nual picnic. Autos were | 
three and four rows around th 
The crowd overflowed the m 
and the gallery for all servi 
dinner, served by the ladies 
church, was an affair of some 
tions. Two rows of tables, lo 
everything imaginable to 
one door of the dining-roo 
other, and along these tables, f 
an hour, moved two lines of 
filling their trays in cafeteria 

There is one logical next 
Penn Center in church devel 
and they are already thinking 
The Reverend Carl Clarke, the nis- 
ter, to whom much of the cr 
the work done there must b 
now divides his time betwe: 
chureh and another country ch il 
Worthington. In order to get 
results out of their organizat 
their building, Penn Center nee 1 
parsenage and a pastor on full 

And if we can judge the 
past performances, Penn Cent« 
likely to have them both in a 
short time. 
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Breeders Elect lowa Directors 
state of Iowa was given an 
directorship in the National 
Friesian Association, at thet 
meeting held in Philadelphi 
Colonel G. Watson French, 0 
port, Ww 1 





as elected a director \ 
Barney, state dairy and food 
sioner, was re-elected as a dil 
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yess how important is the /ayer-upon-layer 
construction which Goodyear employs in 
the manufacture of tubes? 

Does it make them stronger—longer-lived 
—better containers of air? 

Well, for nine years we have been building 
balloons and dirigibles, in the construction 
of which our first and most complex prob- 
lem was that of inflation. For gas is vola- 
tile, much more elusive than air, harder to 
capture and hold. 

It was finally demonstrated, however, that 
rubberized fabrics, built up /zyer-upon-layer, 
formed the most practical container for 
this gas. 

Once this fact was established, it seemed 
quite logical that the same principle should 
prove even more successful when applied to 
tubes. Fora tube’s sole function is to hold air. 
We thus evolved the Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tube, making it of pure gum strips, building 
them up, /ayer-upon-layer, then curing them 





wo ks 


cS 
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together, after which the valve-patch was 
vulcanized in. 


The soundness of this method was imme- 
diately established. 


The thin layers of rubber cured one upon 
the other enabled the elimination of all 
defects, such as sand holes and porousness. 
This construction also gave the body of the 
tube a criss-cross grain which prevented 
splitting if punctured. Finally, by vulcan- 
izing the valve-patch securely into the tube 
we prevented all leaks at this source. 


There is an observable tendency among mo- 
torists everywhere to use Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes exclusively. 


They have learned that the slightly added 
cost of these thick, grey tubes is more than 
justified by their longer life and by the pro- 
tection which they undeniably give to casings. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 


other kind. 
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Many small threshers, like gas tractors, were made too light. 
Save your grain, thresh satisfactorily by buying the 
substantial modern smal! separator. 








“>MAKER Thresher 


@at 
- A 
z 


24x44 Money. 


, separator cut down to smaller dimensions. 


is simply our famous b 
Has big cylinder, big teeth and coneaves. 


Double leather belted eccentric drive (no cranks) to racks, pans 
and shoes. 
All the modern features of the big ““Money-Makers,’’ like no-choke 


ratchet-pulley drive on wind stacker; and feeder with governor con- 


trolling both volume and speed. 


Get Our Special Grain Thresher Literature. Jt Will Interest You 


Manufactured by Swayne, Robinson & Co. 


Builders of Grain Threshers Since 1 842 


Richmond, Indiana 


Distributed by The Omaha Hart-Parr Co., Omaha, Neb. 
. YP. J. Downes Co.,Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn. 














Don’t Let The Ruin 
Your Hay and Machinery 


Protect your tractor and all other farm implements from 
the weather, and you’ll get longer and better service from them. 


Baker Canvas Covers 


are the best, most economical and practical covers that you can buy. 

Made of stoutest canvas. Lasts for years. Quickly stored when not in use. Manufac- 
tured by a company that hag made everything in canvas goods since 1570, 

Dryduck Pautins are covers especially treated to withstand mildew. They are 

utely water-proof, Outwear twoordinary covers, 
Write Today for folder and prices. You may order direct from us 
if you c®n’t conveniently get BAKER PAULINS in your town, 
BAKER & LOCKWOOD, “The Big Tent House” 
, Department 12. Kansas City, Missouri. 











The Handy | [KEROSENE] 
Stallion Service Record | | | KEROSENE 


| 
" u the “"Handy” ENGIN 
Record. Contains blanks 0 mares; fully 


indexed, and the most convenle 
d for borsemen Printe 
. te +} 
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Reduced Prices 

Cash or Payments, 

you wish I gua 

every part of er 
Oo u 





ach: three or u e, 
snd order to WALLACES’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, Towa. 



















— - Write your own . 

qhipenont, direct from 

THRESHING OUTFIT FOR SALE factory. Use, cheap. t of 
iphserang | uels. Thousands of WITTE cus- 


One Avery separator, 36x one I. H tomers have 


wsing K. 





80x60; one P, &. O. plow, 8 bottom 14-in or terins. > sana aaa a 
write ADOLPH MUNSON, Dayton, lowa, Box 6 the cost. My New Book. 
4 A Kerosene Engine” 
— SS — —EE about it— FREE by return mail. 
WI . , , WITTE ENCINE WORKS 
en writtng Oo adve Ser ki ] 1535 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ng t u rti kindly 1835 — 
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S. A. Converse 


One by one the older generation of 
Iowa farmers and stockmen are drop- 
ping out. We regret to record che 
death of S. A. Converse, of Cresco, 
Iowa, which occurred recently. Mr. 
Converse was one of the early breed- 
ers of Red Polls in Iowa. He made his 
first: shipment from New York back 
in 1883. In 1887 he began his importa- 
tions from England, of which he made 
three in all. Gradually he built up 
what is believed to have been the larg- 
est herd of Red Polled cattle in the 
United States. He was very successful 
with them, and the growth in favor of 
the Red Poll in the corn belt is in very 
large part due to his efforts. 

Mr. Converse was one of the organ- 
izers of the Grange, and a charter 
member of that band of public-spirited 
citizens which fought the barbed wire 
trust and won the victory for the farm- 
ers of the west. He served several 
terms in the Iowa legislature, and had 
a part in practically every movement 
looking toward the betterment of ag- 
riculture. He was a man of sterling 
character and came to enjoy a position 
of very unusual influence in his com- 
munity. He was generally regarded 
as the peacemaker of his neighbor- 
hood. Folks who had differences went 
to him for impartial judgment, and ac- 
cepted this judgment as final. He is 
survived by his wife and seven chil- 
dren. 





Cut-Worms 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“The cut-worms have cut off my 
corn so badly that I have a hundred 
acres to plant over. I would like to 
know, therefore, the life history of the 
cut-worm. Does it change into a but- 
terfly? How long do they last in the 
ground? Some people tell me that cut- 
worms will last until about the 20th of 
June, when they change into some- 
thing else.” 

There are at least ten or twelve dif- 
ferent species of cut-worms which in- 
jure corn. All are alike in that they 
change into moths some time in June 
or July. These moths lay eggs on 
grass land in August. The eggs hatch 
into small cut-worms in the late sum- 
mer and early fall. When the land is 
left in grass, the damage by cut-worms 
is not often noticed, but when it is 
plowed for corn, the food supply of the 
cut-wornmis is so reduced that they are 
compelled to center their attention on 
the young corn, and the damage often 
is very serious. 

The time-honored method of meeting 
the cut-worm pest is to re-plant in 
June, on the theory that cut-worms do 
not do any serious damage after June 
i0th. This is true of some species, but 





there are other kinds which : 
active up till June 25th. 

To prevent cut-worm dam: 
good policy to plow the preceding 


oi] 


gust sod land that is destined for co 


Pasturing with pigs is also a he! 
getting rid of cut-worms on grass | 

Sometimes corn planted on | 
was not in grass the preceding y 
damaged owing to the fact that 
joins a pasture or a meadow. 
cases, the outside rows suffer 
To protect these outside rows, tl 
method seems to be to scatter | 
bran mash, made by mixing one | 
of paris green with thirty poun 
bran. 





Orchard Grass 


At this time of year our r: 
often send us samples of orchard ¢ 
for identification. .They seem 
under the impression that it is 





of some kind. We are therefore 
lishing a cut of orchard grass 
with. 

Orchard grass is a _ substitut 


timothy which has a number of ad\ 


tages over timothy, but which 
much used in the corn belt be« 
so often winter-kills. Moreove: 
seed is of more uncertain quality) 


higher in price. There need be no « 
cern over orchard grass becomil! 


weed. 


A Good Farm Gate 


Lacey J. Patterson, a business man 
of Marshall county, Iowa, who owns 
several farms, has designed what has 
proved. for him to be the most satis- 
factory farm gate for general use. He 
keeps the blue-print (which we repro- 
duce herewith) posted on the wall of 
the house on every farm he owns. The 


picture is self-explanatory. Mr. Pat- 
terson says that this gate is light at 
the out-swinging end, is very strongly 








1g 1) 
ucted, and does not sag The 
bill of materials with the number of 
feet, board measure, are as follows: 


consti 


A—Five pieces 1x6, 14 feet........ 35D 
B—One piece 1x4, 12 feet 
& Two pieces 1x6, 16 feet 1b 


D—Two pieces 1x6, 4 feet..... 
E—One piece 1x6, 16 feet.... 
F—One piece 1x6, 16 feet... 


Total feet, board measure 


Hard ware—Two 10-inch gate | 
seventy-five 16-penny nails; thirt 
of barbed wire; three machin: 
4 by 5-16 inches, and washers 
machine bolts, 5 by 5-16 inches 
machine bolt, 1% by 5-16 inches 

To make the gate square, M1 
terson suggests that the build 
off P-M (see drawing) equal to 
feet and P-N equal to six feet 
when M-N equals ten feet, the 
square. 
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“Save Up to 507% On The 


cs 
-_ large Farm Home has five NI 
bedrooms upstairs and one down- x 
s‘tairs—or use latter for office or 
den. The dining room is large enough 
to seat all the family and some 
hired help. Kitchen ample to put in extra 
dining table. Big pantry. Unusual amount of 
cupboard space. Pantry used as a cold room 
if desired. Help can enter wash room from B : 
outdoors. Each room is big, well ventil- \ 
ated and has its own closet. In addition there 
is a hall and linen closet. Large bathroom— 
can be reached separately from every bedroom . ‘ 
without ing through any other bedroom. at 
Price includes all lumber, lath, shingles, finish- 
ing lumber, doors, windows. ‘frames. interior 
floors and finish, nails, building paper, tinwork. 
gutters down spouts, hardware, paints, var 
nishes, enamels, sandpaper and steel wool, 
kitchen and linen cases and even coat and hat 
hooks, door bell and scaffolding lumber. 


Picewih mats conpite HOO 12 





Best architects design Gordon-Van Tine Homes. All distinctive. 200 
to choose from. Each has been built hundreds of times. No experi- 
menting; no costly mistakes or disappointments as with homes built 


from untried plans. You know in advance exactly what cost will be. 


How Gordon-Van Tine Enables 
You to Build at Before- 
the-War Cost 


We supply all materials complete and 
guarantee prices to include everything—no 
extras to run up costs. Wholesale, direct-to- 
you prices on all items—lumber, millwork, 
shingles, om. 2 nails, glass, builders’ hard- 
ware, etc. Heavy“in- -between costs” all elimi- 
nated. No architects or superintendence fees. 


We Ready-Cut lumber at mill, saving 
usual wastage of 15% when carpenters cut 
on the job. This is 15% of the material bill 
in your pocket. Home constructed in two- 
thirds usual time, cutting carpenter hire 
one-third. Savings up to 50% proved by 
experience of thousands of customers. Let- 
ters in our files. What they did, you can do 
and thereby build at before- the-war costs. 





Satisfaction Gu Guaranteed or Money Back 


6934 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


Prompt, Safe Shipment Anywhere 


Makes no difference where you live. We ship to 
every state in the Union. Nearly 200,000 customers 
vouch for the absolute satisfaction our service gives. 
All materials guaranteed to be the highest standard 
grade, exactly in accordance with specifications. We 
and not you are responsible for safe arrival. The 
customer runs no risk whatsoever. Money back if you 
are not thoroughly satisfied in every way. 


Send Today for Free Book 


of Home Plans 


Book not only gives floor plans and specifications, 
but pictures homes as they actually look when com- 
pleted. Many illustrations beautifully printed in 
colors. Every type of home from inexpensive bunga- 
lows to roomy Colonial mansions. Shows many homes 
especially designed to meet farm needs— big roomy 
kitchens, entry washrooms, extra closet space, built-in 
pantry, etc. Every home priced two ways—Ready-cut 
or not ready-cut. Get this book—168 pages of building 
information. amt is sent FREE and POSTPAID. Mail 
coupon TOD 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 





One that Exactly Suits You 





















Barn No. 424 
Gambrel Roof Feeder’s Barn, $1857 up 





Barn No. 426 
Popular All Purpose Barn, $590 up 


Barn Book FREE 


Shows 654 kinds and sizes of farm build- 
ings. Gives guaranteed Prices on all, 
Profusely illustrated. 








Established Over Half a Century 


Other Mills and Shipping Points at St. Louis, Mo., Hattiesburg, Miss., and Chehalis, Wash. 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 
6934 Gordon St.. Davenport, lowa 


Please send me FREE the books checked below :~ 
Cl] ome Pian oO Barn and Outbuilding | mF Building Material 


Plan Book Catalog 


I am most interested in 











Name 





Address 
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The Weeder and the Corrugated 
Roller 


We have a friend that comes from 
the eastern part of the corn belt, who 





claims that the weeder and the corru- 
gated roller are two of the most useful 
tools taking care of corn. He ad- 
mits that the harrow is an excellent 


tool to run over the corn just before 
it comes up, but from then on he pre- 
fers the weeder, altho he says that the 
weeder must be used at exactly the 
right time if satisfactory results are 
to be secured. It will not work well in 
cloddy ground or in wet ground or in 
ground on which there is a hard crust. 
In fact, a weeder seems to be a suc- 
cess only in the hands of those who 
are unusnally good corn farmers. They 
claim that they can cover a forty-acre 
field in a day with a weeder. They 
claim that after a shower has made a 
light crust, the weeder is splendid for 
breaking this crust and turning up the 
freshly sprouted foxtail to die in the 
sun. They also like to use the weeder 
immediately after cultivation, for the 
weeder knocks down the ridges be- 
tween rows and works in between the 
stalks, getting freshly sprouted weeds 
which would be too large to handle 
successfully at the time of the next 
cultivation. The weeder has not made 
much headway in Iowa as yet, but as 
we get down to the fine points of corn 
growing, we have no doubt that it may 
come into more favor. — 

The corrugated roller in some years 
is almost indispensable, whereas in 
other years the rains come in such a 
way that there is but very little use 
for it. Our friend from the eastern 
part of the corn belt thinks that it is 
a splendid tool to go over the corn 
with when it is about two inches high. 
It crushes the clods and levels the 
surface, and makes it far easier to give 
a careful cultivation without covering 
the corn. 

Most Iowa corn growers have been 
well satisfied to do without the weeder 
and the corrugated roller in the past. 


Thev have felt that these tools were 
rather impractical under Iowa condi- 
tions. But now that land has increased 


50 per cent in price, we are wondering 
if the lowa corn growers will not find 
it more practical to put just a little 
more time on the fniishing touches of 
corn growing than they have in the 
past. Illinois and Indiana farmers 
seem to think that it is now time for 
us in Iowa to do more thinking along 
these lines. When the corrugated roll- 
er is needed, it is needed badly, and it 
will pay the quarter-section farmer to 
have it ready against such a time. 





Canada Thistle 


An lowa correspondent writes 

“I would like to know how to 
out Canada thistles on my farm.” 

If there are only one or two small 
patches, the practical method of hand- 
line Canada thistles is to go over the 
ground with a hoe once every week 
during the summer, and cut them off 
at the surface. The thistles may come 
on again ten or fifteen times, but will 
eventually die if the plan is followed 
persistently. 

If there is a large patch of the this- 
tles, it is a good plan to put the land 
into corn and give the cleanest kind of 
cultivation with a cultivator equipped 
with sweeps or knives. The ordinary 
surface cultivator is excellent. Cut the 
corn early for silage or for fodder, and 
seed the land to winter rye. Cut the 
rye early for hay, or else pasture it 
down, and then plow or disk prepara- 
tory to seeding to alfalfa. Alfalfa 
has a decidedly smothering effect on 
Canada thisties. If, however, the this- 
tles seem to be coming on again, plow 
up the alfalfa and put into corn again. 


kill 


An excellent bulletin on Canada this- 
tles is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1002, of 


the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., which 
may be had free on application. 





Hog Tonic 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I read some time ago of a hog tonic 
which I believe was composed of salt 
and chareoal. Could you please sug- 
gest the proportions of each? Is there 
any way to make charcoal at home 
successfully 2?” 

Hogs which are getting a well-bal- 
anced ration, such as corn and butter- 
milk or corn and tankage, do not re- 
quire a great deal in the way of a hog 
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tonic. But even hogs which are fed a 
well-balanced ration appreciate a little 
salt, lime and charcoal, and the best 
way to feed these substances seems 
to be to give them in separate boxes, 
where the pigs can get what they wish 
of each at any time. 

Hogs do not eat a great deal of char- 
coai, and the most convenient way or- 
dinarily is to buy it in 100-pound sacks, 
either thru the local druggist or from 
one of the mail order houses. Or the 
charcoal may be made at home. Dig a 
pit about three feet deep, three feet 
wide and eight feet long. Gather a 
load of cobs, short sticks, etc., and 
start a fire in the bottom of the pit. 
Pile on more wood and cobs, and when 
the fire is well started, cover the pit 
with strips of thin iron, and then pile 
on dirt to shut out the air. It takes 
judgment to get the fire started 
enough and yet not too much before 
the air is shut out. 





The 1919 Blue Grass Crop 


The Bureau of Markets reports that 
while the acreage of blue grass for 
seed this year is considerably less than 
normal, the prospects are for a heavy 
yield. The three sections producing 
large quantities of blue grass seed are 
south-central and southwestern Iowa, 
northwestern Missouri and north-cen- 
tral Kentucky. The Iowa and Missouri 
sections report a decreased acreage on 





account of the heavy demand for pas- 
ture, as well as the fact that much 
blue grass has been plowed up for cul- 
tivated crops. Parts of Missouri re- 
port that the yield of seed this year 
will be almost twice as great as last 
year. 





Buy Your Alfalfa Seed 


According to the seed reporting de- 
partment of the Bureau of Markets, 
the supply of alfalfa seed in the mid- 
dle-west is rather limited, due to a 
larger spring demand than usual. We 
notice, however, that the price has not 
advanced materially as yet. It can still 
be bought for about half the price of 
red elover seed. As to how long this 
will continue, we do not know, but we 
advise those of our readers who are 
thinking of sowing alfalfa in August te 
anticipate their needs at once. 


Land Speculation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In Emmet county, Denmark town- 
ship, we are having the biggest land 
boom that has ever existed in this 
section. What does this mean? Is it 
the demand for northern Iowa land or 
is it a game by the “land scalpers,” 
as we call them? Half of the people 
here are either land agents or specu- 
lators in land. Most of the men have 
never been farmers, and never will be 








farmers. The game is to buy and s 
and many are boasting of making t! 
ty to forty thousand dollars in a fey 
months. And then they say the boom 
has just started. 

Land has sold around here for $209 
per acre, until a few months ago, when 
the boom started, and now the price is 
$300 and better. Some farms have 
changed hands three or four times 
with an increase of from $10 to $25 
per acre each time. 

When will it stop, and where wil! 
they be at, when prices drop to nor. 
mal. ATl land owners admit that they 
have not got more than three per cent 
from the money invested up till the 
present time, at cash rent. The renter 
claims he can not pay more rent, so 
something must be going wrong. Now 
why is it that the farmer can not s 
to the farmer, and save the middle 
man’s profits, which would have saved 
thousands of dollars here in this s: 
tion. Who is going to pay for all t! 
boom? It will be the man with a few 
thousand dollars, who expects to make 
his home on the farm. He will have 
to work a lifetime, making what the 
“land scalpers” make in a few hours, 
and maybe after a few years he will 
not be able to make both ends meet 
Will this kind of a game encourage the 
young men to stay on farms that have 
been boomed above their producing 
value? 

A READER. 
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When you feed a cow she works for 
out of her 
horse 


you and you make a profit 
labor. This also applies to a 
or a mule. They pay you while they 
are living; but a hog doesn’t pay you 
until you kill him He hasn't a thing 
in the world to do but eat, drink, sleep 
and get fat Your profit depends on 
how quickly he fattens. 

Kornfalfa Hog Feed ts just right for 
making the most pork in the shortest 
possible time and at the least cost per 
100 pounds of gain. 

Hlog Feed is composed of 
ingredients, all of high 
value There is corn—just 
A little tankage—just enough. 


Kornfalfa 
different 
feeding 
enough 


Just enough gluten feed, barley, 
alfalfa and molasses. 

The ingredients are all ground 
fine—just the way they should be 
ground You don't need anything but 
pure, clean water and Kornfalfa Hog 
Feed to get bigger results in pork- 
making than you have ever known 
before. 


KORNFALFA HOG FEED. 


unused 


do exactly as we say. 
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Our Guarantee 
Buy a carload or a local lot of one or two tons of 


tests you do not get satisfactory results with KORN- 
FALFA HOG FEED, ship back to us the unused 

tion and we will refund you what you paid us for the 
portion, plus the freight. The commonwealth 
National Bank of Kansas City guarantees that we will 


KORNFALFA FEED MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have spent a lifetime in farming 
and feeding live stock. We have been 
making good feeds for more than ten 
years You can put our quality feeds 
under a microscope and prove that 
every atom in them is from a product 
of recognized high feeding value. 

Nothing cheap, nothing low-grade, 


goes into Kornfalfa Hog Feed. There 
is real feeding Knowledge and suc- 
cessful feeding experience in every 
sack. We know what it will do. We 
want you to know. 

Test Kornfalfa Hog Feed on your 


next bunch of hogs. Weigh them when 
you start; weigh them every week or 
month, and note the economical gains 
they are making. You will come nearer 
marketing 300-ib. hogs at six months 
than you ever have before. 

Stop swapping dollars with yourself. 
Stop throwing your hogs off their feed 
by feeding an excessive amount of 
tankage Feed Kornfalfa Hog Feed 
and you will then know real results 
lower feeding costs and larger feed- 
ing profits—NET PROFITS. 


Small lots $.40 


Name 





When corn alone is fed to hogs it takes about 11 bushels to produce 100 Ibs. of pork. 
cases you get no more for the pork than the price of the corn fed to grow the pork. 

You can produce 100 Ibs. of pork at a cost of around $12.00 and pork is selling at around $29.00 
You can do this with 350 lbs. of 


KORNFALFA HOG FEED 


Fed Through a Self Feeder 





| 


—__—. 100 tb. bags Komfalfa Hog Feed at $____ 
—____—Full size Kornfalfa Self Feeders at 18.00 
Price of Feed per 100 ib. Bag, 


Remittance enclosed for $ 
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In some 


It is easy for you to buy Kornfalf 
Hog Feed. Our mill in Kansas Cit 
conveniently located. Whether 
buy a few bags, a ton or a carloa 
we will get it to you quickly. 

If you can order a carload, we wi 
send you our famous Kornfalfa sel 
feeder without cost. It is a 
that would ordinarily cost you $55 
to $50.00, or more. It will feed 30 t 
40 hogs. 

If you cannot buy a carload 
Kornfalfa Hog Feed, we will be glad 
to sell you this feeder at the very 
price of $18.00, f. o. b. Kansas Cit) 
This feeder and Kornfalfa Hog Fe: 
makes the greatest combination in t! 
world for producing pork quickly a: 


feede: 





cheaply. 
When you are in or near Kans 
City, come and let us show yo 


through our mill. But don’t wait u: 
til you make a trip. Send your ord 


for Kornfalfa Hog Feed on the a 
tached coupon. Feed it like we t 
you and the results will be the s 


prise of your life. 


Use This Order Blank 


Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co., Dept. W. F. 
~ Kansas City, Mo., 
If in your actual feeding Ship by freight, f. o. b. Kansas City 1, 
ota 


Ton lots $3.35 Car lots $3.30 








P.O. 


State 





See See eae aay 


Shipping Point_ 


ae idem 








to cover this order 
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Raising the Rent on the lowa Farmer 


By E. G. NOURSE. 


What would you say if you heard 
that rents were going to be raised 
anywhere from one to eight or ten dol- 
jars on every acre of Iowa farm land? 
if such a thing could be done by the 
edict of the government or the act of 
city folks, supposedly callous to the 
farmers welfare, we would probably 
gil call it an outrage. But now that 
something of the sort is going on quiet- 
jy under our noses, and done mostly 
py us home folks, nobody seems to 
take much notice of it, except to brag 
and say, “My, but Iowa land is boom- 
jing these days!” 

Let us not fail to remember that 
speeding up land prices is like other 
of fast and exciting life. The ex- 
pilaration of tonight is sure to be fol- 
jowed by a headache and other ills in 

ne cold, gray dawn of the morning 
after.” The old saying has it that they 
who dance must pay the fiddler, but 
sorry thing about a debauch of 
and speculation is that one set of 
people get the fun and the fortunes 
which are made, while the heavy price 
ed for this enjoyment falls on 

a different set of persons. It’s 
y nice for the one who sells land 
or $350 that he bought a year ago 











for $260, or who gets $275 today for 
land bought last fall. for $210. But 
when it comes to paying the rent which 








pay a profit on all this swollen value. 
May we not be accused of doing the 
same thing, of over-capitalizing our ag- 
ricultural plant, and then demanding 
that consumers of farm products shall 
pay prices high enough to make a 
profitable return upon these unneces- 
sarily high-priced lands? If there is 
such a tendency, it presents some very 
grave dangers for the future of our ag- 
riculture. 1 believe that every man 
who has been thru the mill will agree 
with me that this increase in capital- 
ization or valuation of farm land re- 
sults in a strong pressure to raise the 
rent. Whether it is rent paid the land- 
lord or paid indirectly as interest and 
installments on a mortgage, or is mere- 
ly a bookkeeping matter of separating 
one’s own income on investment from 
his labor income, it brings us out at 
the same place—at the forking of the 
roads where one of three courses must 
be followed. One read out of the dif- 
ficulty leads in the direction of in- 
creased production, one toward an ad- 
vance in prices; both these roads, 
however, may be closed by insuperable 
obstacles. The only road sure to be al- 
ways open is the third, which leads 
downward to the acceptance of a lower 
labor income, poorer wages and a low 
er standard of living (unless, of course, 
one is in a position to maintain his 


This Corn Land is Selling at Five Times What it Did in 1900; But Will Corn, High 


as it is Today, Continue to Sell at Five Times the 1900 Price? 


the landlord must exact if he is to get 
the ordinary rate of return on his in- 
vestment, or to pay the mortgage or 
figure interest on your own capital to 
vhat you have left as pay for your 
labor on the land, then it’s not so much 
fun. But the heavy burden of this 
grinding experience is destined to con- 
tinue year after year, instead of being 
quickly over like the joy of successful 
speculation in land. 

The worst of it is that such charges 
£0 on in poor years the same as in 
g00d years, and continue when the 
Prices of farm products go down just 
a surely as when they go up. I know 
that some people are insisting that 
Prices are going to stay up, are per- 
haps even going higher. Maybe they 
are right, altho I can’t see it. How- 
ever, I am not the seventh son of a 
seventh daughter, or whatever it is 
that is supposed to make a sure-fire 
Prophet. But here is a proposition 
¥hich looks to me like common sense. 
There are many factors in the price 
situation which might work together 
to produce a drop in prices in the sec- 
od half of this year, next year, or 
later. At the same time, no one can 
Prove conclusively that prices will stay 
Wor advance further. Safety first! 
No working farmer is going to be hurt 
this land is under-valued and the rent 
of interest charge thereby held down. 
But if it is over-valued, then these bur- 
fens begin to grind his face in the 
dirt. Why be in such a sweat to saddle 
this burden upon ourselves on the very 
sk chance that net returns from fu- 
tire prices will justify this rapidly ad- 
‘aicing capitalization of the soil? 

We have often accused the soulless 
“rporation of over-capitalizing its 
lsiness, of watering its stock, and 
then seeking to compel the public to 


see 








present standard from some _ other 
source, i. e., live on his capital). 

Now, I don’t believe most Iowa farm- 
ers are anxious to be driven any hard- 
er on the production side. Nor are they 
willing to accept lower standards of 
living. Indeed, these two choices 
might almost be regarded as one, since 
longer hours and harder labor, with 
more demands upon the help of women 
and children, means, in fact, a lower 
standard of rural life. 

And if we turn to the only other 
avenue of escape from the burden of 
high charges for the use of land, the 
outlook is by no means bright. Trying 
to hold up or advance the prices of 
farm products is not an easy matter. 
Consumers have been clamoring 
against high prices, and we must not 
forget that this resistance to advances 
in the prices of farm products has not 
all been mere mulishness on the part 
of city folks. Their ability to pay has 
its limitations deqidedly, especially in 
the case of the vast number of moder- 
ate or low-waged industrial workers. 
Furthermore, their wants are not sup- 
plied merely from Iowa farms, but the 
market seeks the cheapest sources of 
supply in other states of the Union 
and in foreign countries. If now the 
valuation of lands in these other re- 
gions is, in proportion to their produc- 
tivity, lower than in Iowa, they have 
proportionately a larger share of the 
gross price left for labor income and 
the maintenance of their standard of 
living. Since the price of products is 
made by their part of the market sup- 
ply as well as ours, we must accept 


the same price for our own products, 


and hence a poorer return for our 


labor. This would tend in time to force 
a scaling down of iand prices, but that 
is only a belated remedy for ills that 





















The Scissors 
Test 


Take test strip one-fourth 
inch by 3 in. Stretch to 9 
in. or three times its orig- 
inal length. Cut on the 
edge with scissors. This 
cut should be not more 
than one-eighth inch 
across the sample. If the 
strip tears apart the rub- 
ber is inferior. 

















Stretched, as in the 
tire, good tubes do 
not rip when cut. 
They cut but do not 
rip. Make your deal- 
er prove that the tube 
he sells will stand the 
Norwalk test. 






The slightest cut 
inan inferior tube 

rip! and the 
tube is ruined. 


Put 
Norwalks 
to the proof 


Norwalk Tubes do not rip. You prove this fact with 
your scissors. The scissors snip is like the edge of a 
puncture. Norwalk Tubes do not rip in your hands 
and they do not rip on the road, 

And now you will want to test with your scissors 
the value of any tube before you buy it. The scissors 
test will demonstrate to you the unique value of Nor. 
walk Tubes—floating stock*, both red and gray. 

One Norwalk Tube will convince you that you 
need the Norwalk Cord or non-skid Casing with the 
snow white sidewalls and black tread. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, write to 


Manhattan Oil Company of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa 
Manhattan Oil Company of Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska 
Distributors 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of Casings, Cord and Fabric; and of Tubes, Red and Gray 
Norwalk, Connecticut 





*Floating stock is a definite standard of quality. It is rubber so pure that 
it floats. To the rubber industry it means what 24K gold means to the 
jeweler. To you it means mileage. File away a dated sample of Norwalk 
Tube and others and compare them at the end of a year. 

You are going to learn a lot more about Norwalk quality. But don’t 
wait. Start saving your mileage-money now. Ask us for a sample of Nor- 
walk rubber. 





LUBES and CASINGS 








we might escape by abstaining from a 
too-rapid advance of farm-land prices 


now. 

The working farmer is the man I am 
talking about, and from the standpoint 
of h interest (and his is the one to 
be col iered) there ean be no ques- 
tion that it is vastly better for the 
earnil vower of the land to advance 
fi and land values to reflect thi 
I ata er time, when the per- 
man of this inc -vielding power 
is sl rather than to mark up the 
price cf land first and then experience 
disappointment, suffering and _ strife 
before that capitalization is estab- 


settled earning power over 
an average of vears. 

people say to me: “Why, lowa 
land is going to $500 an acre.” Some 
say The first figure is quite 
certain: the second possible. But that 
is no excuse for paying such prices 
now if the earning power (i. e., as a 
surplus above a decent standard of liv- 
ing for the farmer’s family) on which 
to base such a valuation is not here, 
and here to stay. Some people seem to 
be afraid that if they don’t hurry and 
get in on this, their chance will be lost. 
But the land won’t get away, and the 
earth’s population has met a consider- 
able check at the same time that new 
sources of food are apparently about 
to be developed on a _ considerable 
scale. Every boom has a stampede of 
buyers just at its climax, before re- 
cession begins. And the last buyer is 
the one who gets stung. The land boom 
should have stopped the day the armi- 
stice was signed. But the papers are 
full of it today; half the people you 
meet are talking of it: in some sec- 
tions merchants, bankers, professional 
men, almost everybody, are neglecting 
their awn proper business to go run- 
ning around speculating in farm land. 
Tt’s nice for the real estate agents, but 
as for the farmers, a look at the future 


lished by 
some 


$1,000! 


is not reassuring. This is not to dis- 
parage the real estate agent in his 
proper sphere But we don’t want a 


farm-land boom just for his sake any 
more than we want another “flu” epi- 
demic for the doctor's benefit. 

I realize that some people may not 
relish this sort of talk The fellow 
who suggests that it’s time to go home 
and “sleep it off” generaily isn’t very 
enthusiastically welcomed, whether he 
is talking about the kind of intoxica- 






tion made famous by the late John 
Barleveorn or whether it is a nice, 
quiet jiittle “land jag,” such as we are 
now indulging in.in certain parts of 
the corn belt What is here said is 
inspired by a sincere belief that the 
present tendency to speculate in farm 
land and to advance radically the fig- 
ures at which it is bought and sold is 
opposed to the best interests of lowa 
farming. While we talking glitter 
ing generalitic bout the evils of ten- 
ancy, or helping the soldier who wants 
to go on the land, or organizing to im 
prove the economic position of the 
farmer, more chief will be done by 
thi manipnuiation of land prices to 
artificaily high levels than can be un- 
don n a generation of so-called re- 
form 


What Variety of Alfalfa 

A central MTlinoi 
write 

“Vi ire going to ed 

of alfalfa early in August, a1 

which variety of seed is 

know whet 


correspondent 





We 


pest, 
to buy southern, 
n grown seed.” 


Nebraska 


know 
don’t 
weste! norther 


nor 


Ordinarily, Kansas or 





grown seed should give very good re 
sults in central Illinois. Dakota grown 
seed furnishes alfalfa which is gener- 
ally a little hardier, but the seed is 
also more expensive The very best 


seed of all is the Grimm. Under cen- 
tral corn belt conditions it will yield 
just as much or slightly more than or- 
dinary alfalfa, and in addition will live 
thru winters which will kill ordinary 


alfalfa Also, it branches out more 
than ordinary alfalfa, and keeps out 
blue grass much more successfully. 
Grimm alfalfa seed costs just about 


twice as much as ordinary alfalfa seed, 
but it is well worth the price if the 
object is to leave the land in alfalfa 
for more than four years. In years to 
come, Grimm seed will doubtless be- 
come more plentiful, until it sells for 
about nt more than ordinary 
alfalfa. When that time arrives, Grimm 
will probably be the chief 
alfalfa grown over tl larger 
t} corn belt 


30 per ce 


part of 








variety of | 
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SERVICE 





Not only a better battery but— 
a much better battery- service 


Battery Test by Rule 


USL Service-Stations do more than add water and take hydro- 





We'll back up our 
repair work on your 
battery with our 
personal © months 
Quarantee «+ .« 











meter-readings. All stations have our standard set of rules for 
checking up each battery-cell and testing the car’s electrical 
system. If anything is wrong USL service men know what it is 
and where to find it. There is no guess work. Consequently 
USL men repair many batteries pronounced worthless by others, 


8-Months’ Repair Guarantee 


And USL Service-Stations do more than repair. They guarantee 
their work on any make of battery for eight months on an adjust- 
ment basis. That’s the honest way. It gives you what you pay 
for; you always receive full value. 


USL “Dry-Charged” 


But if you need a new battery there is a brand new factory- 
perfect ‘‘USL’’ waiting to fit your car. It comes to the USL 
Service-Station USL ‘‘Dry-Charged.’’ That means it’s made 
ready for you, when you want it. It has not been car-worn or 
sheli-worn and you will get its full battery-life. 


15-Months’ Guarantee 


When you buy your ‘“‘USL’’ you will be protected by a 15- 
months’ adjustment guarantee. Not only does ‘‘USL’’ build a 
better battery and USL Service-Stations give better battery 
service but, in addition, both batteries and repairs are guaranteed. 


FREE 50-cent Battery-Book that answers every 
battery-question. /t’s a book you can’t 
afford to be without if you own or drive an automo- 
bile. It’s Free at your nearest USL Service Station. 


U S Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


For name and address of your nearest 
USL Service Station, write to 


Auto-Motive Service, lac., Des Moines, Ia. 
Electrical Service Co., 
Master Sales Company, 


Cedar Rapids, !a. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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COPYRIGHT U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


BONE DRY 


When it Rains—Cover All Bundle Wagons With Slickerine Covers 








Cover them at night and keep the dew off—the minute the waterproof 
cover is taken off the bundles are bone dry and ready to thresh. FR EE 
No waiting, not one minute lost by the high-priced farm hands. 

Can you afford to ‘ose any grain at the present hich price. when a few BOOKLET 
SLICK ERINE covers bought now will give your grain absolute protection P 
for many yeare to come? Write Today 








SLICKERINE DOUBLE WEAR covers are different from any covers 
on the market. They are made of the very best grade of canvas and 
treated with Slickerine, which preserves the fabric and guarantees double the wear of any 
other cover. 

ae. —~ ee covers are the only covers which are absolutely water proof—sun proof— 
mildew proof. 

They will not rot—they will not get stiff in cold weather. 

They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, grasshoppers or other 
insects. They are honestly made and are always up to specitications. 

The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the cover. 

» The strain of the ropes is on the fabric, not across the seams, and they shed water with 
the seams. 

The eyelets are sewed right into the goods. They never tear out nor bend as brass eye- 
lets do, which are used on most covers. 

We make SLICK ERINE covers of any size that.can be used on the farm: wagon covers, 
hay-stack covers, hay-cock covers, machine covers, canvas for binders, canvas tops for corn- 
cribs and canvas to place under feeders to save the grain. 

Write today forour FREE BOOKLET and prices. 


Slickerine Covers PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 


. - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
eds Wstor like Youre Fuly"} 115 §, Washington St, Peoria, I. 
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THE C 

THE LIGHTEST RUNNING 
THE STRONGEST BUILT 
Don’t buy an elevator without in- 
| | vestigating thelight running 


: MORTON 
|| Roller Chain ELEVATOR 


It has no equal at any price. It is t 
strongest and simplest in construction—no 
| | cupola is required for short cribs. Furnished 
| | with dump log or lifting jack. Special Roiler 
Chain has a breaking strain of 16,000 ibs. 
it rolls and does not drag. Eliminates frict 
and requires but two sprockets and one sh 
which runs in self-oiled bearings. The Bx 
has no sprockets—no shafts. Ne shelling of 
ear corn—no clogging—cannot overiosd. 
Will last a lifetime with no time lost for rej 
Capacity 25 bushels of grain per minute. 
Get our Free Cat and Crib Plans. 








| 
} 


| 





| Write today to A. F. Meyer, Pres. , 
| MORTON CORPORATION, 
4 Meyer Bldg. Merton, lll. ° 
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Making the Brace Useful 
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By A. W. TURNER. 


The tractor is becoming more useful 
each day. Besides the ever-growing 
poularity of the tractor in the field, 
many owners are putting these ma- 
chines to use in the mornings and 
evenings while doing the chores. 

Ray Kurtz, of Orient, Iowa, has a 
regular stall in his granary for his 
tractor, where it can be found if not in 
use in the field or on the road. The 
stall is composed of two planks which 
form a runway, and are arranged as 
shown in the two illustrations. The 
incline is just sufficient to allow the 
tractor to back slowly if not braked. 

When the day’s work is done, Mr. 
Kurtz drives his tractor in the stall, 
the planks serving the purpose of 
aligning the tractor with the pulley 





shaft suspended from the ceiling. The 
pulley wheel is always on the tractor 
in this case, so as soon as the motor 
is shut off, Mr. Kurtz picks up the 
drive belt and steps on the right bull- 
wheel, thus moving the tractor forward 
enough to allow him to put the belt on. 
By taking his weight off the wheel, the 
machine backs slowly down the in- 
cline and pulls the belt taut. He cranks 
up and connects up with the feed 
grinder or any other machine as want- 
ed, as shown in Figure 2. 

Thus the tractor not only replaces 
horses in the field but also around the 
barn. This seems to be a start toward 
installing a shaft of sufficient length 
so the separator and work shop can be 
run by the tractor at odd times. 





Illustration No.1 


Belt hanging loose’ 


Conerete Floor 


Ceiling 


Plonks on ineline 








Grinder 
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Illustration Ne. 2 
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“View from above - Tractor hooked up° 


Cuicotiins Becsian With Old 
Woven Wire 


By J. J. NEWLIN. 


There is a use for the old woven- 
wire fencing that is no longer strong 
enough for a fence, when it comes to 
controlling erosion. A number of short 
posts and a roll of old, worn-out fenc- 
ing will put an effective stop to the 
deepening of the wide ditches or gul- 
lies that are so common in many parts 
of lowa. The practice is not common, 
and is not often seen, but that does 
not alter its value. 

The one ditch observed was in west- 
ern lowa, and the owner took a load 
of solid posts that were picked up 
along a fence he had been repairing. 
These posts had rotted off once. They 
were sharpened and driven on both 
sides of the bottom of the ditch. Each 
post was on the opposite side of the 
ditch and from six to ten feet lower 
down-stream than the one above on the 
other side of the stream. This was 
continued the whole length of the gul- 
lev that he planned to close. After 
the posts were in, the wire was fast- 
ened to the upper post and then was 
taken to the next one below, which 
was on the opposite side of the ditch 
or gulley, then back across the middle 
of the ditch to the next post, that was 
on the same side as the beginning post. 
This was continued down the gulley. 
When finished, the old woven wire 
took on the position of an old worm 
rail fence. 

The wire was securely stapled to 
every post, and the upper end post 
Was anchored down. A load of straw 
Was thrown out along the ditch with 
about a big forkful above every cross- 
ing that the fence made of the ditch. 
This straw caught the water and trash 





that otherwise would have gone on 
down with the freshet following each 
rain. In this manner, the owner was 
able to control the erosion, and very 
shortly he built another fence in a sim- 
ilar manner in the same gulley, but on 
top of the first one that he had built. 
This completed the task of stopping 
that gulley. 

The difficulty comes in finding time 
to do the work and in the driving of 
the posts. If the ditch or gulley is 
very narrow and tapering at the bot- 
tom, the water has a tendency to go 
under the fence. If it is wide and 
rather flat on the sides, the water has 
a tendency to run down on one side 
of the fence and not clog the whole 
load of trash and soil on the fence, as 
is intended. The object of the short 
posts is to avoid the expense of posts 
made purposely short, because it is 
not desirable to have them standing 
above the top of the ground after the 
ditch has been wholly or partially 
filled. Every farm has the solid old 
posts that have rotted off once, and 
many farms have, from time to time, 
some old woven wire that is no longer 
strong enough to make a satisfactory 
fence. 





Sheep Breeders Organize to Fight 
Wolves—The sheep breeders of Jasper 
county, Missouri, met and organized a 
sheep breeders’ association recently, in 
order to codperate to such an extent that 
the wolves of the county might be exter- 
minated. Their first action was to assess 
each member 10 cents per head and place 
this in a fund and offer an additional 
bounty of $5 for each wolf scalp. There 
were forty-eight wolf scalps brought into 


that came down, as well as the soil > Carthage in one month, 








Own a Bett 
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er Cultivator 


UY an International cultivator because it 
will cultivate cleaner and injure less corn. 
Look the machine over first and you will prove to 
your own satisfaction that the International is 
ahead of anything else on the market. 
The International line of cultivators is complete, It includes, 
besides the regular line of rigid cultivators, pivot pole and 
pivot axle machines with parallel gang movement, combina- 
tion riding and walking cultivators, two-row cultivators, motor 


and horse, and anexcellent line of walking cultivators. 


Extra 


heavy gang equipment can be obtained for use in hard clay 
soils. A great variety of shovels is available, and sizes can be 
had from the 2-inch ** Bull Tongue”’ to a 5-inch corn plow. 
Study the wheels—the life of any farm machine, The 
rims are concave, the spokes are large and oval in shape to 
resist side thrust and cast solidly into the hub under tension. 
Every spoke supports its share of the load, and will stand up 
under the hillside work much longer than the average flimsy 


cultivator wheel. 


International cultivators are light draft and easily handled. 
Any boy that can drive a team can climb on an International 
cultivator and do good clean work inthe average cornfield. 
Write us for interesting catalogues. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers Shockers 
Threshers 


Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Haying Machines 
Mowers Tedders 
Side Delivery Rakes 
Loaders (All Types) 
Rakes Bunchers 
Combination Side 
Rakes and Tedders 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Combination Sweep 
Rakes and Stackers 
Baling Presses 
Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters 
Corn Drills 
Grain Drills 


Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed 





rills 
Fertilizer & Lime 
wers 


Corn Machines 


Planters 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers & Shredders 


Drills 


Other Farm Equipment 


Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 
Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches 
Binder Twine 














International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


US A 



































City Comforts 
—on any Farm 


RILLIANT electric light where 
you need it, when you need 

it—convenient, safe and economical 
—here’s an opportunity that every 
farmer should investigate. 
The Worthington Battery Lighting 
Plant will meet your every require- 
ment; it’s low in first cost, easy to 
install, and simple to operate. 
Battery charged while lights are 
burning or while engine is doing 
other work. Engine is our regular 
Worthington Type “W” which 
runs on kerosene. 
Write for free bulletin “S”—it also 
describes our New Holland Feed 
Mill and other reliable farm acces- 
sories. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Holthoff Place Cudahy, Wis. 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 

Prompt shipments from nearby distributing centers 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 


| WORTHIN GTON 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

Hog receipts were a little lighter 
last week. The price, however, was 
temporarily weak, owing to the heavy 
run the week before. Prices may still 
be a little off this ensuing week, but 
the heaviest part of the June run is 
now over, and we would anticipate dur- 
ing the next three months the highest 
hog prices which this country has ever 
seen or is ever likely to see again. The 


weak points in the hog situation are 


low cattle price and the possibility 
of Germany not igning the peace 
term 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 


vailed week by week from June 7, 


ro pi Ice 


= Chic at 








Jun 7 to 14 LOO 115 94 
June 14 to 21 ......| 120 114 2 
ee: 2). G0 BS .ncces 94 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 ..| 130 116 92 
July 5 3: eee L130 130 95 
July i2 to 19 130 128 207 
July 19 to 26 wits 112 118 10 
July 26 to August 2.! 107 118 214 
August 2 to 9. 98 113 ZL. 
August 9 to 16.....! 103 111 211 
August 16 to 23 i 95 104 206 
ingust 23 to 30..... 84 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6 83 102 -10 
Sept 6 to 13. | RG 102 912 
Sept 7 oe 107 | 112 218 
sept. 20 to 27 1o0 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4... 119 113 209 
Oct et eee eS 127 03 
Oct. 11 to 18 ; 113 110 198 
foe 28 00 BO icvcccel 2B 112 94 
ee Oe OP Sh. acdicnws 119 112 08 
Nov aes We ge eet 142 125 211 
Nov Se De Gxewes 111 120 09 
aoe. 2p’ 80 BB in<cunt 3 136 210 
Sov. Ze tO BD .ncccs 70 1i3 13 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 . L57 144 211 
Dec i$ }S: ae 98 142 210 
mee, 13 to 20 .......) 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ee 76 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2....] 117 12¢ 09 
a Be sn s6aae 126 18 07 
3 Eh eee 161 148 04 
eee, Oe OO BR. cciarwns 30 140 02 
oem. 26: to 30-.......] 281 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ... 84 106 197 
Feb. 6 to 13 penet Baa | 228 199 
mem. 28: to: DD. ......% 146 146 94 
Feb. 20 to 27. .| 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 28 to March 6. 85 | 102 188 
March 6 to 13..... 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 120 197 
March 20 to 27 Te a7 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4..! 111 123 199 
Beem 6 80 82. dsasacd 123 121 03 
orem on OO OS osx cx's 118 124 207 
Ampril 18 to 2d ......) 1 118 209 
April 25 to May 2...! 119 126 210 
ney 2:3 @ ...«..) 139 212 
May 3 to: 26. ......) 134 130 209 
mae BB: BD Bee éocace 27 119 212 
may 23 to SU ..e.ee) 1897 4 211 
May 31 to June 5 ...! 154 127 210 
June 6 to 12.... 125 131 208 
Fo he ensuing week the ten-vear 
iveras has been 132,700 hogs at C 
" " 100 bh at tl vel lar 
ket a ric of $9.71 If w ure 
ol } j of wa pe cent { the 
ten-vear average f receipts, we ret 
9°40 at Chicago and 590,800 at the 
\ rket 1 the pric j ) per 
cent of v get $20.09 $ 
wel 
Uncle Henry’s Own Story 
o \ ces’ } 
I] t 1 t ( ) ( 
l ( 14 iy i j + 
e expre I ip] the 
ry ar of the man who wro Its 
r t lu t niv tl pn 
D ot ft W t lr } 
€ \ \ eat historical \ | 
i Pr l ive hee a ot 
st i ‘ of } I 
I t ] tl to thir t 
yu ve places efore the bevs and 
t you! t ner famuy this 
fasc tir v Ww ten i ace te h 
r f tl develo} nt of our own 
co \ 
P n a personal word, I have been 
‘ ted with } hools of Mon- 
[iinois, and Albia, lowa You 
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The Man Before the Plough 


It used to be “the man behind the plough”’; 


fore the plough, 


; but today it is the man be- 
Ploughs are now guided and pulled from the front. 
The Gas Engine leads agriculture. 


The economy, durability and dependability of any Farm Engine is deter- 


mined by its Ignition System. 


The searching strain of farm work demands 


magneto ignition and the qualities of Magneto Ignition reach their highest 


development in Bosch—‘‘America’s 


s Supreme Ignition System.” 


Hot, intense and uniform—Rip Roaring Bosch Sparks get every atom of power from any 


fuel—kerosene, distillate, 


, tops or gasoline- 


Tractor, Truck, Autemobile 


or Gas Engine. Bosch Dependability and Bosch Endurance have been proved through 


years of Supreme Service. 


Any dealer can convincingly demonstrate Bosch Superiority. Every single Bosch Magneto 
for Farm Engines gets the continuous, expert Bosch Service of over 200 Service Stations 


in more than 200 centers, in all parts of the United States. 


BE SATISFIED 


AMERICAN BOSCH 


Main Offices and Works: 


MORE 





may imagine the interest with which 
I read Mr. Wallace’s reminiscences of 
life in those places and his references 
to people some of whose posterity have 


been my pupils 
STEWART CAMPBELL 


Illinois 


A Steer Feeding Business and 
Its Manager 


(Cont tri hird page) 
1 litt iF i fourth ol bushel 
per he 1 « \ nd also 1V he 
i ht feed of « n i eers 
tw wo tl ( 
t eal d ‘ ) \ Ss 
} t Vv Cal 
\ not the feeding ¢€ 
1 $s with lon 1 wit 
| Ss s ‘ AOU 
Ww T iin 
f pav ve W 
Er { mm t of view < cheap 
gains, straight silage is undoubted! 


the thing,” said Mr. Edwards. “But you 


have to remember that y n't figure 
on the feeding end « business 
lone Marketing is oe big an 
item. When you feed aight silage, 


it takes a good deal naee to get the 
teers in shape. That means that your 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


200 SERVICE STATIONS IN OVER 200 CITIES 


Springfield, Mass. 

















a strong inclination to won- 


SPECIFY BOSCH 


o “hit it” in his history. Mr. Edwa 
is still a fairly young man. He fai 
near lowa City before coming to H 
boldt, and has only been on his pre 
farm five years. 

Yet he has already created an ur 
ally businesslike specimen of the 
il big Towa corn and steer and 


. He is a marketing expe! 
lles his farm on a big scale 
enough power and machinery to g 
sults and still not burden him 


nnecessary expense. The imp 





nts on the place are adequate a 
Last year he had an i 

t l tate men of the d 

tte when buyers suggest that 

» too hig 

That reported income is perhaps 


st startling thing about the f 
ses $500 land look cheap y 
gine, however, that a just div 
] » t] share of it 


but to Ed 





business man Pr bably the ! 


be a business man as well 


farmer But in any event, we 


fuse to play into the hands oi 


1 estate men by quoting th 


ome Humboldt county land 


old a farm for $647 an acre up t 
the other day) is certainly 
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Getting the Binder in Shape 
(Continued from page 1251) 
all the parts easily. If not, try to see 
where the friction is. Remove the rear 
chain and test each part separately, 
loosening any canvas which seems to 
be tight. When the binding or fric- 
tion is located, its cause should be 
looked for and removed so far as pos- 
sible. In the same way, the empty 
binder head, if properly adjusted and 
oiled, should be turned easily by one 
finger on the end of the discharge arm. 

Some operators are too much afraid 
of a little “lost motion.” In general, a 
certain amount of wear will produce 
no bad effect, except in the pitman 
and knife, and perhaps in some parts 
of the tying mechanism. More harm 
than good is likely to result from in- 
discriminate taking up of lost motion. 
The knife should be tested to see that 
it slides freely in the guides. Any 
tendency to catch or jerk should be in- 
vestigated, as it may mean a loose sec- 
tion or guard and a broken sickle if 
neglected. All broken or badly nicked 
sections should be replaced with new 
ones, as they will soon waste enough 
grain to buy a whole new sickle. 

The quick-turning tongue-truck usu- 
ally is the most satisfactory, as it is 
not so likely to dig in and tip up in 
turning. If you have the old-fashioned 
kind and it gives trouble in tipping up, 











CIETHOD OF SQUARING LLEVATOR FRAIIES. 


» that the truck wheel nearest the 
grain has its flange inward or away 
from the grain, as this will usually 
remedy the trouble. 

Following is a summary of binder 
troubles: 

The important things in operating a 
grain binder are: To save the maxi- 
mum amount of grain; to tie good, 
tight, easily-handled bundles; to have 
the minimum amount of lost time due 
to binder troubles. 

Saving Lodged Grain—This depends 
largely on setting the binder medium 
high and tipping the guards forward 
until they scrape the ‘ground; setting 
the reel as low as is safe; using grain- 
saving or pick-up guard; using tangle- 
board or supplemental divider. 

Preventing Waste of Grain—See that 
all broken or badly nicked sections are 
replaced; broken or bent guards must 
be replaced; outside divider should 
not gather too much nor so little that 
grain wheel runs down part of it; the 
grain wheel should run as close to the 
platform as possible, usually with bot- 
tom set well under; reel should be ad- 
justed as high and as far forward as 
it can be run and make grain fall 
properly on platform; back curtain at 
rear of platform should be used to keep 
loose grain grom going too far back; 
W ndboard at rear of binder head 
8! uid follow binder head as it is 

ed back and forward, and should 
down closely to deck—sometimes 
strip of thin leather tacked to lower 
edge will prevent loose stalks from 
working under. 

How to Make Good Bundles—Mak- 
ing a good bundle depends on keeping 
the grain as straight as possible on the 
platform canvas, which is done by set- 
ting the grain wheel end of the reel 


mm 


ahead of the other end, and by the 


proper use of the retarding strip on 
top of platform canvas; by keeping 
butt-adjuster as far forward as pos- 
le, except perhaps in the very short- 
t grain; by keeping the binder head 
red back and forth to have the band 
in the desired place, and by prevent- 
ing loose stuff from going too far back 
by proper use of back curtain and 
windbeard. 


Yon 








Land Prices in Denmark—The average 
8 z price of farm land in Denmark is 
a +.9 according to the 
Ir of Agriculture 
~ : : 4 
i as of value of 
ar 1916 When it is 
ce r lé is pr * represents cul- 
t ted land only, the contrast between 


values there and in this country is 
r marked. 











“Push” Force 
Sluggish explosions 
Produced by the 
weak, thin spark of 
some tractor ignition, 
might be compared to 
the force you get when 
pushing a spike into 
the ground. 


“Punch” Force 
The fat, blue-white 
spark from the Simms 
Magneto produces an 
explosion that is as 
sure and forceful as 
driving a spike witha 
hammer 





“Push” or “Punch”? 


The ‘“‘Punch’’ in a Simms Magneto is Like 
Adding Another Horse-Power to Your Tractor 


T'S in “heavy-going” or on the grades— The fat, 


blue-white spark from the 


when your engine's barely turning over Simms produces a never-failing “punch” 


Sluggish explosions, caused by a thin, 


load. Even at slow engine speeds—the 


weak, scrawny spark, might be compared Simms spark is so intense, so hot, so full 
to the force you get when pushing a spike of life and snap that it explodes every atom 
into the ground. Weak explosions ‘‘push’’ of gas with a force so powerful that the 
the pistons without “punch”—without driv- pistons are figuratively “punched” on every 


— en That is why weak-spark igni- power stroke—giving you every ounce of 
tion will rob the best tractor ever built of horse-power from your tractor 


its power, besides wasting fuel. 


With the Simms Magneto, the explosive 
impact is as sure and forceful as driving a 


MAGNETOS 


Equip your tractor with a 
Simms, or specify a Simms 
on your newtractor. A Simms 
Magneto is like adding another 
horse-power to the engine of your 
tractor, truck or passenger car. 


THE SIMMS 
MAGNETO CO. 


East Orange, N. J. 
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Simms Magnetos for tractors are 
equipped with the Simms Impulse Starter 
spike with a hammer. that will instantly start the largest tractor 
engine, no matter how slow you “pull 


her over.” i ici 
ation—no levers to set or strings to 
pull. 


Entirely automatic in oper- 
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wen oe OOFING ..- 
Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper, oe 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. +» 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting galvanized of A 
Si d 


sheets manufactured for Koofing, § ing, Tanks, Silos, z Bihr 
Flames, Culverts, etc. The Ke one added to regularb rand indi icatest at © ons perSteel isused. Bold by weight 


by leading metal merchar nts For fine reside ences and public buildir se Kr YSTONE Copper Steel Roofing 
Tin Plates. Write for free ‘Bett er Buildings’ booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: | Frick pice Pittsburgh, Pa. 































GALV. STEEL 
ROOFING 


Thet will not leak. 

Will last 40 years 

and then 20 more 

under favorable 

conditions. Nine 

different kinds, 

forevery shape 

and kind of 

building. Also 

wire fence, bar- 

bed wire, iron Dosts, 

farm gates, stock 

water tanks, etc., etc. 
Write for catalog, 
prices and samples 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
S108. W. 24 St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Don’t fool yourself 
on the cost of barn paint 3 


T’S not so much what a barn paint costs 
per gallon o bis y as it is how much it costs 
a gallon to put o7 

Some pz ints seid easily but cover poorly. 
Others cover well but spread hard. 

You want a barn paint that goes farthest 
and covers best as it goes. That’s exactly 
why we make our barn paint the exact way 
we make it. It’s made to do just those things. 
That’s why it cuts down, and keeps down, 
your painting costs. 

Talk it over with the Lowe dealer in your 
town, or send for special circular on Barn Paint. 


Tee [owe Brothers conan 


513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York 


Pai nts_ 


| SINNOTT NCNTONUANT NUON NAN WN 
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Boston Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis 

















RN 1S MON EY- SAV E iT! | 
AVE CORN by making silage without delay when the crop 
is just right—before loss from drought, frost or aging. Re- 
fill your silo after the first silage has settled and increase 
its capacity 25 per cent. 
Get fat on the cattle and money in the bank by using the 
maker of clean-cut, mold-proof silage, the 


SAFE SILAGE CUTTERS 


The standard cutter whose four big patented features have made it the choice 
of thousands of farmers and doubled the output last year—Automatic Safety 
Yoke protecting operator; Cushion-Drive protecting machine in its steel-plate 
case; Springless Compression Force Feed with auxiliary roll to take whole bundles 

and rigid aligned knife adjustment with three bearings and steel- 
rail base. Solid, safe disk, straight, easily-sharpened knives 
cut as fast as you can feed corn into the hopper, fans throw 
and blow to the top of the tallest silo, saving power. 
A size for your power and work; a distributor and local 
dealer to care for you, a company established in 1842 behind 
@ standard, strongly warranted machine. 
Write for the “Money Maker” catalog. It willinterest you. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & CO. 
168 Main Street Richmond, Indiana 
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By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subsc ribers are invited to avat!l themselves of Mr. Dickersopr’= expert knowledge 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechaa 


FARM ENGINEERING) 


He will gladly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Breeding Crate for Cattle 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
Can you give me a diagram and 
directions for making a breeding crate 
to use in connection with a heavy bull? 
Any suggestions will be appreciated’.’ 

Breeding crates to be used in con- 
nection with heavy bulls must be 
strong and solidly built and well 
braced. The accompanying diagram 
illustrates such a crate, recommended 
by the University of [linois, at Ur- 
bana, from which institution  blue- 
prints can be obtained if desired. The 
following instructions are given: 

The crate is 9% feet long by 2 feet 
wide at the rear end and 1% feet at 
the front. The adjustable stanchion 
will accommodate any size cow, and 
the cow can be held as far back as de- 
sirable. The stanchion is so construct- 
ed that it can be moved back and for- 


“cc 


ward on the horizontal 2x4 pieces, and 
held at any desired place by placing a 











position with several cap-screws 
tapped into the water jacket casing, 
and putting a good gasket underneath 
it. Any good blacksmith can do this 
This will depend to some extent, how- 


ever, on the thickness of the water 
jacket shell, and whether it will stand 
tapping in the cap-screws. 





Telephone is Too Noisy 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have been mveh interested in 
your articles on farm engineering, 
thought you might give us some in- 
formation as to the cause and remedy 
of a frying, crackling sound in our tel- 
ephone. The noise is intermittent 
Sometimes you can hear first-rate for 
a few seconds, and then will not be 
able to understand a word. Some days 
it is much worse than others. We are 
on a rural line, and our neighbors do 
not seem to have so much trouble with 


and 


s 

























































































Breeding Rack for Cattle. 


bolt in the holes as shown. The top of 
the crate is made of 2x12 pieces, and 
cleats are nailed on to prevent the bull 
from slipping 
Loose dirt or « 


inders at the rear of 


the rack, that can be filled in or taken 
out easily, will be found convenient in 
overcoming the difference in height 
between large and small cows. 

If any of our readers have other 
types of cattle breeding racks which 
they have thoroly tested out and that 
have proved satisfactory, we should be 
elad to have them send in pictures or 
sketches with brief descriptio I 





they are made, 


Patch on Automobile Water 
Jacket 








4 Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

I would like to ask about a second- 
hand automobile engine which I have 
a chance to buy rhis is taken from 
1 discarded car, and has a piece of the 
outer water jacket soldered on where 
it has been cracked off at some time. 
Do you think this soldered patch will 
hold satisfactorily? I can get the mo- 
tor for a few dollars, and want to use 
it for running li machinery. If you 
do not think the soldering will hold, 
how should the part be repaired, the 


part, to all appe having come 


off altogether 


arances, 


It is rather doubtful whether this 
soldered joint will hold very long whet 
the motor vork, } i 


} 
Less 


more or 
destroys the s 
expanding and 
heat, is likely to lo 
The best thing our 
to have this piece welded 
oxy-acetylene 
repair shop. 





ing from the 
up j 

fe | orrespon lent can 
on by 


some 


sen the yint. 


do is 
the process at 


first-class auto This is a 


simple matter if it is properly done, 
but a poor workman is likely to warp 


out of round and destroy 


as the whole cylinder 


the cylinders 
the compression, 


will have to be heated approximately 
red-hot, and if it is not carefully cooled 
it is apt to warp 

A piece of iron can also be fitted 
over the broken place, holding it in 
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their ‘phones. Does the quality or the 
kind of batteries have anything to do 
with it? Please give me information 
necessary to keep a telephone in good 
order.” 

There are so many possible reasons 
for disturbing noises on a rural tel 
phone that it would be impossible 
cover all of them in answering an in- 
quiry. Altho our correspondent does 
not so state, we assume that his lir 
of the single wire, grounded 
put up as ordinarily found in rural 
telephone construction. A few f 
the chief causes will be discussed 





systi 


only 


One cause is that of poor con 
tions. The action of the telephor 3 
based on the fact that talk 





ter sets a dia phrag m in 
such a W p that it ca 


transmit 
— in 


the strength of the eurrent whic 
rowers over the pra when 
struments are in use. This vari 
in the strength of current sets 


responding vibrations in the rec 
giving reproduction of the tone: 
sounds of the voice taiking. Now 
pose that the wire running from 
main wire into one of the telep S 
in use is simply a twisted joint and 
has become somewhat loose. Then 
every time the wind moves the re 
or the wire vibrates from any c 
a vibration will oecur in the resist- 
ance of such a joint, and there wil! 5e 
a corresponding change in the an t 





of current flowing, producing 
sort of sound in the receiver. | 
loose joint on the line will prod A 


similar effect, and the combined ¢ 
will produce a great number of 
and much interference in talking 3 
is the chief reason why every joi! 
either main line or on the 
running into the houses should 
earefully soldered, that there is n¢ 
possibility of them working loos : 
would be the cheapest improve! 
our correspondent could ever mal 
his line to hire a piumber to go 
the whole line and carefully sok 
ery joint on it, even where the g 
wire fastens onto the ground rod 
is especially important around s 
boards, where there are many 
Another common fault is 


the 


so 


Pcoieos 
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that ot 
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having telephone wires run too close 
electric light wires, telegraph or 
other telephone wires. Every change 
in the current flowing in one of these 
wires has a tendency to set up a slight 
current in the telephone wire, and thus 
to produce a stight noise in whatever 
telephone is open. This trouble is usu- 
ally not serious unless electric light 
wires are near, high tension power 
lines often putting the one-wire lines 
nearly out of commission. Please re: 
member that if even a foot of the line 
comes near such an electric light line, 
the disturbance will be heard over the 
whole line. 

Poor ground-rod connections are an- 
other fruitful source of trouble. The 
common plan of sticking a rod down 
three or four feet is entirely inade- 
quate, as the rod should go down to 
permanent moisture. If the rod is not 
down to permanent moisture, and a 
dry spell comes on, the trouble may 
be relieved by pouring several buckets 
of water around the round rod. If pos- 
sible, this rod should be placed on the 
north side of the house, running down 
under a foundation pier or wall. 

The type of cell our correspondent is 
using probably ‘has nothing to do with 
the noises. The cells simply determine 
the strength of the current supplied 
to the line and the loudness or clear- 
ness of the operation of the instru- 
ment. Loose wires or connections on 
the cells or instrument will produce 
noises the same as on the line. If your 
instrument gives more trouble than 
those of your neighbors, look for loose 
connections where your wire joins the 
main line or at the ground rod. 

As for keeping a telephone in good 
working order, the chief things in ad- 
dition to what we have given above 
about the joints and ground rod are to 
put in new cells once or twice a year, 
and leave the instrument alone. More 
trouble is caused by monkeying than 
by use. 


to 





Burning Charcoal for Hogs 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“T have some dry willow wood in 
cordwood lengths, and would like to 
know how I could burn this wood so as 
to make charcoal for hog feeding.” 

Complete directions for burning 
charcoal were given some time ago. 
The essential thing is to burn the wood 
in the partial absence of air. The 
wood should be stacked on end, so as 
to leave a central flue for draft, with 
two or three air passages along the 
ground opening into this central flue. 
Shavings or straw should be stuffed 
into these passageways and the whole 
pile covered with earth to a depth of 
three or four inches, leaving the top 
flue and the bottom passages open to 
the air. 

These should now be fired and the 
pile allowed to burn slowly, and it 
must be watched rather closely and 
any open places in the dirt covering 
replaced with fresh earth. As soon as 
nc 
ing from the flue the burning is fin- 
ished and all openings must be closed 
tightly with earth and the pile allowed 
to cool for several days. Even then 
care must be taken in opening that 
the fresh charcoal does not absorb air 
so quickly as to burst into flame, and 
a pail of water should be kept handy 
to put out any small fires which may 
start. 





Automobile Headlights 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can I use 27 ec. p. nitrogen filled 
bulbs in the headlight of my car with- 
out injuring my magneto? How can I 
make a resistance coil for a dimmer so 
as to send less current to the head- 
light? How can I make a resistance 
coil to decrease the voltage generated 
and increase the amperage?” 

Quite a few drivers are using the 27 
c. p. nitrogen-filled lamps, altho it is 
doubtful if these are any more satis- 
factory than the 18 or 21 c. p. bulbs. 
It would hardly pay our correspond- 
ent to make such a resistance coil as 
he asks about, as they can be bought 
quite cheaply from the automobile ac- 
cessory houses. To increase the am- 


perage and decrease the voltage, a low 
Voltage transformer coil is required, 
which can also be obtained from any 
accessory house for a small amount. 
We do not believe that it will pay to 
make one. 


more blue smoke can be seen com- | 
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Just You Ride 


More Than Half a Million 
Motorists Now Praise It 


In An Essex 


No other proof is needed to win you to it. 
Thousands have placed their orders upon 
the demonstration revealed in a short ride. 


Its performance is so convincing that one is 
not left with indecision as to its value. 


range. 


The man who has owned a good light weight 
Car recognizes in the Essex a wider power 
He sees a complete car. 
tures he had never hoped to obtain in any car 
selling within his price range. 


It has fea- 


The man experienced with fine cars sees in 


Consider What 
Thousands Say 


On every hand you hear praise for the Essex. 

Its newness created an interest that sent 
hundreds of thousands to Essex stores to see it. 
On the first day more than 5,000 rode and were 
won by its performance. 

Every day of the past four months has seen 
a swelling tide of admiration until now all are 
saying the finest things for it. 


the Essex an equal quality to that with which 
he is accustomed but at an immense saving in 
operating and maintenance cost. 


It Has Appealed 
To All Motorists 


Interest in the Essex has come from all 
classes of motorists. 

That proves the fulfilment of the aim of its 
builders. 


They intended it should be the car 


that would embody all the advantages of the 


What Is It 
That They Admire? 


Is it performance or appearance—low cost 
or economy of operation? 

One speaks of one quality, another of some 
other feature. 

That is accounted for by the experience 
those persons have had with other cars. 





two accepted types of cars. 

It should have lightness as well as durability 
—performance as well as low first cost—easy 
riding qualities as well as economy of operation. 

They did not sacrifice the advantages of 
either—they combined them. 

That is what all have recognized. 

It is what we want you to know and thus our 
statement ‘‘Just you ride in an Essex.” 
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old car. 
your dealer will pay you for it. 


car and make it work. 


for any other make of car. 





Des Moines, lowa 





Smith Form-a-Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 


Not a day passes but what you wish 
you had a truck about the farm. Why 
wait longer! You can have a dependable 
truck at small cost by converting your 
It is worth more to you than 
Buy the 
new car for pleasure, but keep the old 


We will sell you a Smith Form-a-Truck 
for $288 to attach to your Ford, or $320 


Order today for immediate delivery. 


CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Dept. W, 1314-18 W. Walnut St. 


Remsen, Office L. lowa 





THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send today for literature and direct prices. 
THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 

















BUY YOUR 
TIRES AT WHOLESALE 


We sell factory guaranteed, nationally advertised tires and tubes direct to consumers at 
Don’t buy before getting our prices. 


dealers’ prices. Noseconds, old stock or retreads., 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Washington, lowa 


return mail, 


FARMERS LUMBER 


2442 BOYD STREET 


ER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 

us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 

We ship quick and pay the "CO 
O . 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





FIR LUMBER, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Send your bill for our money saving prices. 





KED CEDAK SHINGLES 
shipped direct from mills to you. 


LANSDOWN, Box 909-N, Everett, Wask. 
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Elemental Luxuries 


The man with one shirt goes without 


while his shirt is being washed. The 





man with a shirt for every day is sup- 
plied with an elemental luxury; he 
has an essential in sufficient numbers 
to allow him extravagant indulgence if 
he likes, and thus indulge to the ut- 
most his pleasure in clean linen. 

The housekeeper who has her linen 
shelves stored with enough linen to 
skip a wash-day if necessary, and still 
go clean, or to change napkins for ev- 
ery meal, or towels in such abundance 
hat there need not be a family towel, 
is provided with some of the elemental 
juxuries. 

Elemental luxuries in the shape of 
enough tools to do the housework to 
best advantage; enough dishes to let 
the dishes go unwashed if the house- 
keeper so wishes; enough every-day 
aprons to carry past washday and have 
some in the drawer; enough flowers to 
have some to give away without spoil- 
ing the bed—these and other supplies 
in abundance within the reach of most 
people are a powerful influence in in- 
dulging the pleasure of the senses. 

A woman with a plentiful sunply of 
linen will in the long run spend less on 
linen than the woman who has a little 
and uses it constantly. The shirt that 
is in the wash every week wil! not 
give as good service as the shirt that 
is alternated. The woman who has two 
wash boilers will get her washing done 
in less time than the average woman 
with one. The woman with two tea- 
kettles will save the strength required 
to lift a hig kettle when a smaller 
kettle can be used. 

When our supply of the elemental 
luxuries is limited, we are making our 
burdens heavier 


The Community Meal 


An Iowa reader write 

“You asked me to write you about 
the success of our evening club meet- 
ing, when we had the men to supper. I 
am sorry to say the evening was not 
altogether a success. The families 
came so late that several of them had 
their supper first, altho they brought 
their baskets. It was almost nine 
o'clock when we_ served, and then 
those who lived farthest away had to 
‘eat and run’ before the program. 
Those who stayed acted anxious to 
get it over with. I could not blame 
them: they had waited so long for the 
tardy ones to get there. It looks as if 
we ought not to try to have evening 
meetings when the men folks are so 
busy.” 

It is discouraging when an evening 
does not seem to go off well, and vet 
there is always someone to whom the 
evening has been a treat, which makes 
it worth while. We believe the mis- 
take is in waiting for tardy ones, or in 
trying to serve a full meal to the neigh 
borhood during the busy season. Con- 
fer with the members of the club and 
set an hour for the supper at which 
the majority of the members can come. 
Make the meeting place as central as 
possible, and appoint the ladies living 
nearest as the committee on serving 
Probably it will be easier to divide the 
club into divisions, and have one divi- 
sion serve at a meeting. Serve an 
abundant but simple meal, if the meal 
is attempted. One hot dish, one cold 
dish, dessert and a drink are abun- 
dant. For example, brown bread sand 
wiches, hot baked beans, potato salad. 
pie and coffee are substantial enough 
for farmers, and good enough for any 
one. Have both meal and program at 
the time set 

Being late is often unavoidable; it is 
often also a bad habit. 

The program should be sufficiently 
interesting to draw the crowd. Not too 
long, and not scattered. Let the man 
who is successful in a certain line give 
his experience If the other men do 
not agree with him, have them say so 
A time for discussion should follow 
every practical talk. 

If conditions are such that it is not 
possible for the guests to get together 
for a fairly early supper, serve onlv 











dessert Begin the program on time, 
and save the best for the last. 

It is pleasant to meet together and 
have supper with one’s neighbors, but 
if we make a burden of it the object 
of the community get-together is lost. 

All the evening, a “mixer” commit- 
tee, to promote conversation and pre- 
vent that awful silence that settles 
down over an un-fed group, should be 
at work. At the root of every success- 
ful community evening is the leaven of 
sincere interest in the welfare of one 
another which leavens the whole com- 
munity. 





Late Suppers 


A “troubled subscriber” writes: 

“What can I do about late suppers? 
My husband thinks he should get his 
outside work all done before he comes 
in ta supper. This makes our suppers 
so late that often I am still washing 
dishes at ten o’clock. I feel so rebel- 
lious that I can not keep my patience. 
I want to have some time to myself 
and to spend with the children. 

“The time he will come in is un- 
certain. I don’t get anything done be- 
cause I am looking for him. I have 
tried to hold my tongue, but I feel my- 
self slipping these days of lengthened 
davlight, when I might sit on the front 
porch and sew or play a game of cro- 
quet with the children, if the supper 
and the supper dishes were not hang- 
ing over me.” 

Either have an early supper, before 
your husband begins his evening 
chores, and have it promptly, so that 
there is no uncertainty—so that the 
men know that five-thirty means five- 
thirty, and not a quarter of six, or 
don’t wash the supper dishes. When 
the meal is ready, change your dress, 
if it is not already changed. Get the 
company feel (every woman knows the 
expectant feeling when company is 
coming) and close the day’s work. 

The supper can be lifted and the 
pots and pans washed, so that only the 


dishes are left. Enough dishes to serve 


two meals without washing are doubt- 
Iéss in your cupboard. Women get in 
a rut about dish-washing; the dishes 
always have been washed after each 
mea!—-therefore they feel uneasy if the 
dishes are not washed. Every woman 
needs to have the feeling of leisure at 
some time of the day. They are like an 
elastic cord; keep it stretched all the 
time and it loses its elasticity and be 
comes worthless. 


To Make a Fireless Cooker 


1 Line the outside container with 
newspapers, if a wooden box is used 





2 Pack the bottom of the outside con- 
trainer ictly with a laver of the pack- 
ing material to the depth of three inches 


Cut a circle of asbestos two inches 
larger in diameter than the nest lining 
Place the asbestos mat in the center of 
the packing 

i Cut a strip of asbestos 


b nough 
to cover completely the outside walls of 
the bucket which is to serve as the nest 
lining, and tie it in place 


5 Place the bucket with its asbestos 
covering directly in the center on the 
asbestos mat Hold in place and tightly 
fil in the space between it and the walls 
of the eutside container with the packing 
material Pack in solidly to within one- 


half inch of the top of the bucket The 











success of your cooker depends largely 
upon the tightness with which you crowd 
in the packing material, which prevents 
t! at from escaping f your ho 
6 Cut a piece of cardboard to fit in 
outside container Cut a hole in the 
? ile of it which will fit closely over 
bucket which forms the nest lining. This 
collar hokis the packing material in place 
Make the cus ! r the » by cut- 
t o ces of clo the size of the 
outsic container and putting them to- 
rw a straight strip of cloth three 
inches wide Stuff with the packing ma- 
&. If a box is used for the outside 
container, the lid should be hinged and 
fastened down wit a hook it is of 
wood t or stain it a dark color. Cas- 
ter ke it convenient to move about 
Here are some precaution in using the 
firele Ss ¢ moker 
D let the . P disks wt th , 














you put them in the fireless. The food 
will not cook unless there is enough heat 
shut up with it. Re-heat the food that 
requires long cooking, if it cools before it 
is finished. Re-heat the food before serv- 
ing, if mecessary. A small quantity of 














food cools quickly, so either use the disks 
or put a small vessel containing the food 
in the regular cooking vessel and surround 
it witl t water 

Soapstone disks will increase the useful- 
ness of your cooker ey can be heated 
hotter tl ! boiling ei nt of water, 
and wher hut up in tl fireless furnish 
heat which cooks the food. If you made 
your fireless according to directions, you 
can safely use t ‘ s. Heat them very 
hot, but do not let them get red-hot, for 
fear of cracking. With one below and 
one on top of the cooking vessel, you will 
be able roast meat or even to bake 
bread or ridings Without the disks, 





your fireless is useful only for certain 
kinds of food—cereals, beans, pot roasts, 
stews, etc.—things that can be cooked in 
water.—United States Leaflet No. 13. 
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STORIES 
From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Peter Rabbit Wears a 
White Patch 


The Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind had been tumbled out of her 
big bag very early that morning. Indeed, 
they were hardly awake when Old Mother 
West Wind shook them out on the Green 
Meadows and hurried away to her day’s 
work, for she knew it was to be a very 
busy day. 

The Merry Little Breezes had watched 
her go. They saw the great windmill in 
Farmer Brown's barnyard begin to whirl 
as she passed. They saw the million lit- 
tle leaves of the Green Forest shake until 
a million little drops of dew, like a million 
little diamonds, fell down to the earth. 
And then Old Mother West Wind disap- 
peared on her way to the Great Ocean, 
there to blow the white-winged ships 
along their way all day long. 

The Merry Little Breezes stretched 
themselves, and then began to dance 
across the Green Meadows, to kiss the 
buttercups and daisies and to waken the 
sleepy little meadow people, who hadn't 
gotten their nightcaps off yet. But no one 
wanted to play so early in the morning. 
No, sir, no one wanted to play. You see, 
every one had something more important 
to do. They all loved the Merry Little 


Breezes, but they just couldn’t stop to. 











play. Finally the Merry Little Breezes 
gave it up, and just curled up among the 
grasses for a sun-nap. That is, all but 


one did. That one kept hopping up every 
few minutes to see if anyone was in sight 
who would be likely to play a little while. 

By and by he saw Pete r Rabbit coming 
down the Lone Little Path from the Green 
Forest, on his way to the dear old briar 





patch on the Green Meadows Peter 
looked sleepy. The truth is, Peter had been 
out all night, and he was on his way 
home 

Half way down the Lone Little Path, 
Peter stopped, and _ “sitting up very 
straight, looked over toward the Smiling 
Pool He could see Mr. Redwing flying 
‘round and ‘ro. this way and that way 
over the bulrushes. He could hear Mr. 
Redwing's voice ind t sounded as if 
Mr. Redwing was very much excited. The 
more Peter looked and listened, the more 





certain he became ‘that something very 


important must have happened over in 
the bulrushes on the edge of the Smiling 


Yn } 
i ool 

Now curiosity is Peter Rabbit's beset- 
ting sin. Sleepy as he was, he just could 


not go home without first finding out what 
had happened over in the buirushes. So 
away ge r started for the Smiling Pool, 
lippert ] ert 

Merry Th ttle Bre saw him go Then 
the Merry Little Breeze waked up all the 
other Merry Little Breezes, and away they 
all danced across the Green Meadows to 
the Smiling Pool, and stole in among the 
bulrushes behind Peter Rabbit, to see 
what he was about They came up just 
in time to hear Peter say: 


ip Of course, the 








“Hello, Mr. Redwing' You seem very 
much excited this fine morning. What is 
it all about Has anything happened?” 


Mr. Redwing hovered r 
Rabbit 


ght over Peter 


“Tra-la-la-la-lee, cherokee, cherokee, 
Um happy, oh, so happy! 


I am happy as can be! 


So sang Mrs. Redwing, lookine down at 





Peter, who was sitting vers straight and 
looking up 








“You seem to be But what is ul 
about® What is it that ou so 
happy this morning, Mr ig?’ ir 
quired. Peter 

“Tra-la-la-la-lee, cherokee, cherokee, 

We've another speckled egg 

And this one makes it three 
carolled Mr. Redwing, and flew over to 





the nest ) bulrushes, where Mrs. 
Redwing was fussing about in a ve ry im- 
portant manner 


This Wonderful 
Double Service in 
Your Country Home 

Costs Litile 


Nothing to get out of order or 
wear out. Supplies modern 
light for house and barns and 
fuel for cooking more efficient- 
ly than any other system. 


LIGHTING THE HOME 





Write’us for names and ad- 
dresses of neighbors who have 
used it for years and prefer it 





Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The “Willis Way” 

30 is water-tight, odorless, 
rain-proof and bug-proof— 

210 Nature’s Parend needs no lee. 
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Kill All Flies 


Epeeed ay where, DAISY FLY KILLER a 
| flies. Neat, Cc ornamental, convenient onl 


ety ean Lapel or tip ver; 
r -¥ 


HAROLD SOMERS. 150 De 


TEACHER WANTED 


An experienced teacher wanted in country sctoo! 
three-room house, well 
Good salary to the oa one. y 
. M Shoemaker. Pres. of Boar 
Address eitier at Altamont 














said Peter Rabbit. 
What a little thing to make su 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


Ry HENRY WALLACE 
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« 
Review 

The lessons of the quarter have a 

wide ramge. Most of them deal with 


more than ome passage of Seripture 
bearing em the general theme of 


the 


lessen, hot frem the Old Testament | 


and the New. With the lessens of the 
next quarter, they cover about all the 
vital traths of tite Bible. Lesson lL 
brings: owt the thougit of God as our 
Heavenly Father. God created the 
lreavens amd the eartir, amd He created 
man is His owm image. Frew this 
thought of God given us in the first 
chapter in the Bible, we turn to the 
thought of the Creator as 
mercy and loving-kindness to His crea- 


tures, forgiving their sins, healing 
their diseases, satisfying them with 
good things. We dwell em another 


thought of God, as brought out in the 
Sermoa. om the: Mewnt, His eare for us 
as a loving, Father, and hence the folly 
ef bending all one’s efforts toward the 
laying, up of treasures om earth. amd 
the folly of worry. Our Heavenly Fath- 
er knows. we have need of these things. 
The wise thing to do is to seek the 
kingdem ef God and live according ta 
His. laws; 

Lessom 2: Christ Our Savior—God 
so leved the: world. that He gave ih the 
best He had, His enly begetter Son. 
Christ came to serve, to mmmister to 
the needy. He eame to save sinners, 
He will save those who believe. In his 
gospel, John had in view the establish- 
ment of tlhe prepesifion outlimed im the 
first cirapter, namely, that Jesus of 
Nazaretl is mot enly the Sem ef man 
but the Sem ef Gak He proves this 
by the testimenyv of Jelim the Baptist, 
and points out the reeognition of this 
great truti: by John’s disciples at their 
very first. interview with Jesus, These 
four, the first disciples, follow Jesus 
en His journey to Galilee, and om tire 
way two more of the disciples are 
ealled, aad Nathanael recognizes: Jesus 
as the Son of God. 

Lessor 3 gives tire story of the resur- 
rection, which hes ati the very founda- 
tien of Christianity. Tiree women had 
stoed afar and witnessed the hasty 
burial ef Jesus. Barly in the morning, 
they came to perfect that hasty em>- 
halming, of the day before. Great was 
their surprise when they saw that the 


great stome which sealed the door of 
the tomb: was: rolled away. When tive 
angel told them that their Lord had 
risen, they ran away iw fear Mary 
Wagdaleme ram te the heuwse where 
Peter and John were staying, amd told 
them the story, and they went to see 
for themselves. They could not un- 


requized forttw days of 
appearing. ati intervals te the disciples 
to fully convince them that Jesus had 
really risem from the dead After that 
they made this the very foundation of 
Christian doctrine, as did also Paul. 
Lesson. 4: The Holy Spirit—In that 
last talk with Mis disciples after they 
had partaken of the passover together, 
and before entering, Gethsemane, Jesus 
told them. that to have real communion 
with tire Patten, they must Tove one 
another as He kad loved them, and 
must keep His ecommandments.. ‘mong 
His last words after His resurrection 
were these charging them te tarry at 
Jerusalem until endued with power 
from on high. Them, shortly atiteuward- 
He ha@ aseended out of their sight. 
When tire day of Pentecost canre they 
were ali gathered together. new seme 
me humdred and twenty bedliewvers,. for 
prayer and supplicatien for the pewer 
from on high. Wher this visible mani- 
festatiow of the presence of God came, 
‘it sat. upon. each of them,’ thus mak- 
ng the body of each of these one hun- 
red and twenty disciples the temple 
f the Holy Ghost. Leaving our the 
upernatural, practically the same 
manifestations eccw wherever and 
whenever there is a genuine revival 
f religiom. There is a great imerease 
£ spiritual power. When the Spirit 
mes, men are able to speak te each 


derstand th it 


other and to strangers: on subjects that 


relate salivatiom, 


to their personal 








shawitng | 


where beferehand they were silent. 
The point of view in Tife is totally 
ehanged,. and men who were given to 
worldliness dewote themselves: after- 
ward to the work ef huilding up the 
kingdom of Ged. 

Lesson 5: The Creation ef Mian—In 
the first part ef Gemesis, Moses has de- 
scribed the creation of the world. He 
assumes the emistemee of God, the 
source of all power, and tells the vari- 
eus processes by which He created the 
world. In the sixth peried, man ap- 
pears: om the earth as: a distinctly new 
ereatiom, @ superior order of being: 
“Let us make mam im eur intage, after 
our likemess.” He is: made the vice- 
regent er ruler; subject to the Divine 
approwal, ef the werld and@ ali that is 
thereim; that is, mot mam as an indi- 
vidual, but tire race. Wile om the one 
hand likened to: the Divine ta such an 
extent that Ihe is said to, bear His like- 
ness amd@ image, he has, om the other 
hand a garment of flesit and the capac- 
ity ef repreductiom. His support is 
provided for im the products ef the soil 
For his spiritual elevation, God re- 
quired him to ebserve one day im seven 
as a. day of rest frem: earthly toil, as a 
day for spiritual development and for 
communien with his Master: Man was 


i to recognize Ged as: the Almighty Mas- 
. ter and: Ruler of the universe. He was 


‘ obey God’ thus being placed as 


required ta imitate tlre Divine Being, 
for we are al? like what we imitate. 
Toward this end he was, required to 
the 
crowning, act. of the whole creation in 
union ami communion with the God 
who made hitm 

Lesson 6: The Beginning of Sim and 
Its; Consequences—Mam was created 
innocent, inexperienced—sa to speak, 
im his; echildhoed; he had no actual 
knowledge of evil; he was not con- 
firmed im good: Hie was created a free 
agent, titerefore responsiiie. The. les- 
som teackes us that he was fortiddien 
to eat of the fruit ef one tree, that of 
the knowledge of good and evil, so 
named to put him en his guard and to 
wake obedience easy. He was to have 
the free use of all else. That is, there 
was but one thing he was deprived of, 
ta. test. his: loyalty to his Creaton.. The 
temptation. came to Adam thru his 
wife, his: belowed, and te her thru a 
being pessessed of a mind of acute 
cunning am@ subtlety, amd of great in- 
tellect. The temptatiom came from oeut- 
side. The appeal was; made betil» to 
the imtelTect and to the appetities of 
our first parents. There was a prom- 
ise of larger liberty. larger kmowledge., 
wider experience, as well as tle grati- 
fication of appetite. Tt came precisely 
as; temptations ceme to us mow. Bverv 
one ef ws Ras yielded to the same: kind 
of temptation, and has, beem imflwenced 
by the same motive. The penalty for 
sin. isedeath; not necessarily physical 
death,, but. spiritual. “The wages of 
sin is death: but the firee gilt of God 
is eternal life in Chmist Jesus our 
Lord.’” 

Lessen 7—The lesson om the grace 
of God follows naturally tie lesson on 
the fall of man and the banishment 
from Eden. AIJII thru the Scriptumes is 
the thought of the graee of Ged.. When 
the fleed overtook the world, God’s 
graee did, mot fail; mor wirem tite chil- 
dren. cf Israel forgot Him kn the les- 
som, God describes: those “dead thru 
trespasses and sins,” and shows that a 
man does net meed to be a wicked 
mam ner @ violator ef the laws of his 
eountry to be im this state Them He 
tells us how we become alive, thru the 
great love wherewith our Waker loves 
us,. and hath made us to live, even as 
He made Christ to live. He looks be 
yond this world and views those wie 
live the Christian life here sittimge in 
heavenly places: Fie reminds them 
that it is by the free faver ef God, 
witheut any merit of our own, that we 
have beer redeemed. The grace of 
Ged makes it possible for any man to 
attaim umte salvatien and to, prove it 
by his lite. 

Lessom $—The central thought of 
thés lessom is repentance, using the 
sterv of Jorah as the maim lesson. 








When Jonah was first told to go and 
warn the wieked@ city ef Nineveh to 
repent, he fled, being unwilling to car- 
ry out this commission foreign 
mrissienary. Afterward he repents, and 
when he is summened the second time, 
he ebexs. The shrill, piercing ery of 
the prophet of Israel, denouncing the 
evil ways, aveuses beth people and 
king, amd a fast preelaimed. No 
seoner had this been dene tham Jonah 
becomes angry at the suecess ef his 
mission. He knew that the judgment 
of God withdrawn on sincere re- 
pentauce, but he felt that he would 
rather die than be failure as a 
prophet. Sa, waiting to see if God 
would heed the prayers of the fasting 
peeple, he sets up a tent outside the 
city. Thru the lessen of the gaurd 
which grew up and died in the night, 
God shows him his wickedness in wish- 
ing all these people to perish. In the 
last part ef the lesson God brings. home 
to. His disciples the fact that all calam- 
ities are not punishments sent by God 
because of the sin of those upon whom 
they fall. All who do not repent, no 
matter what their professions, shall 
perish. On the day of Pentecost, Peter 
teaches very plamlv that those who 
repent and follow after the Christ shall 
be saved. 

Lesson $: Faith—“fFaith is the as- 
surance of things hoped for, a convic- 
tion of ttrimgs. not seen.” By reason of 
this faith, the leaders, the great and 
good men of old. who walked in dim 


as a 


is 
a 
is 


a 


in 
and uncertain light, so lived and acted 
that their names are held m evertast- 
ing remembrance. For example, the 
author of Hebrews goes back past the 
time of Christ to those wito had faith 
im fact. hut not the word. He points to 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Toseph, Moses, Gideon, Jephtha, 
Samson, David, Samuel, and the proph- 
ets. The apastle tells how the world 
treats those who have such faith in 
God as to enable them ta accomplish 
great. reforms, showing then: no honor, 
but misuse of every sort. Then be 
urges the Christian to lay aside every 
weight and every sin, “to run with pa- 
tienee the race that is set before us, 
looking umto Jesus, the anthor and 
perfector of our faith, who sits at the 
right hand of God,” the plaee of power. 

Lesson 10: Obedience—When Abra- 
ham learned that it was the will of God 
that he leave his home land and Kkin- 
dred and go to a new country, he gave 
prompt and unquestioning obedience. 
The lesson from Matthew brings out 
the thought that not every one who 
hears, the truth, nor “every one that 
saith Lord, Lord,” shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven The truth must be 
worked into the very fiber and tissue 
of character by the doing of it, by 
obedience to the commands of God and 
to His will. But we are not saved by 


good works, nor by profession. Jesus 
puts faith in Himself as the sole 
ground of acceptanee. He makes 


obedience the proof of their love for 
Him. He promises the Comforter to 
those who believe in Him, but it is 
evident that believer himself can 
have the evidence ef the Holy Spirit 





the 


only while he is in the pathway of 
commanded dirty. 

Lesson tl: Prayer—In His Sermon 
on the Mount, Jesus unfolded the na- 


ture of the kingdom He was to estab- 
lish. He pointed cut the brotherhood 
of man, the necessity of loving our 
enemies, tire of the Heaventy 
Father over all. He demanded abse- 
lute sincerity, and that the motive be 
to do good and not to be seen of men. 
Do not pray to be seen of men. Alone 
with your God, tell him your desires 
and wants as a child to its own father. 
Then He gives thenr tlre Lord’s Prayer, 
as describing the attitude we should 
assume with regard to God, His king- 


eare 


dom, the world, our own wants, and 
the treatment of our enemies. On His 


last journey to Jerusalem, Jesus gives 
the parable of the unjust judge and 
tlre importunate widow, showing how 
her persistence won her what she 
asked for. So the Heavenly Father 
will take care ef those whe ask Him. 
Then He spoke of the parable of the 
publican and the Pharisee, making a 
distinction between true prayer and 
that whieh often passes for ft, but is 
not. In this parable the Savier gives 
us the rule ba which we cam measure 
ourselves ff we despise the humble 
and lowly, we thereby despise the God 
who owns them as His own. Our feel- 
imgs toward and estimates ef others 
are am aceurate measure of our own 
feelings toward our Heavenly Father. 

Lessen 2: Leve—The word here 
used means love in its fullest and wid- 

















est sense—-love im its most intense 
form—and is used in the New Testa- 
ment to represent three distinct but 
elosely related things: The relation 


existing between the Father and the 
Sen; the redeeming love of God in 
Christ; the distimetive character of 


the Christian life in its relation te oth- 
ers, whether believers or unbelievers: 
leve te man as bearing the likeness of 
a common Father and redeemed 
by a commen Savior. In this thir- 
teenth chapter ef [ Corinthians, Paul 
gives the fimest description of this. love 
that can be found anywhere. Then he 
contrasts it with the temporary gifts 
of the Spirit, of which the Corinthians 
were so vain and proud. He tells theny 


that in time these gifts will mot be 
meeded, but that three things will 
abide: These are faith, er confidence 


im God, trust in Jesus of Nazaretiz; 
comfidemce in our fellowmen; the con- 
fidiance toward. all these that. gives us 
life, makes ws stromg, wise and prw 
dent. Hope, the anchor of the soul 


an anchor sure and steadfast; and 
love, which is the great, all-embracing: 
bend that binds al! together. The 
greatest af these is love—the love 
herein defined, 

Packer Employes’ Wages-—It is an- 
nouneed by the Federal Department of 
Luaaber that the employes of the packing 
houses have indicated their willimeness te» 
aceept the propesitiorm made by the five 
large packing companies to continue ex- 


schedules for a period of at 


the conclusion ef 


isting 
lemst 
peace. 


| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer ace guaranteed. to it per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by numer and give size orage, Writeplainig 
and be sure and sfgn your name and addresa 

Address all ordere t Pxrvern Darak(MENnT oF 
WaiLacss! Fanuen, Des Moines, lowa 


wage 


one year after 

















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER, 


we 
| = | | 
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Ne. 9232—Ladies’ and Misses” Waist— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The separate front and 
back pamels extend below the waist line 
and the full-length sleeves are belli- 
shaped. 

No. 9$202—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2%, 
+t and 6 years. The closing is at center 
back, and the sleeves are in two styles 

No. 9206—Ladies’ and Misses’ One or 
Two-Fieee Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18% 
years, and 26, 28, 30 and 32 imehes waist 
measure, it is gathered at the siightly 
raised waist lin: 

Na 9 -Boys’ Suit—Cut im sizes 2, 4, 
6 and & years, Tt cama De made with or 
without the applied yoke, peeket and 
shield. 

Ne. 9240—Ladies’ Apron—Cut im sizes 
3h. 3, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Th> 
apron is cut straight across the top at ti 
front, and a strap is stitched at each swi 
crossing at the back and fastening at 


each side 


The above patterns will be sent to amy’ 
address, by the Ps 
Wallaces’ Parmer, on 
fer eaeh, 


ttern Departmen 


reeeipt of ten 
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© Dow 
other b Power, 


}, ‘an 
<OWwer Cutter, any 


Papec Machine Company 





ed 


This strong guarantee is backed 
by nearly 20 years of unexcelled 
performance, during which time 
Papec Ensilage Cutters have al- 
ways equalled—or excelled—every 
claim we have made for them, 
or kerosene engine devel- 
ig as little as 3 h.p. operates 
the 10-inch size. Other sizes are 
the 13-inch, 16-inch and 19-inch. 





wn yourown’’Papec. Our 1919 
witw & save enough 

r copy today, 

Manufactured by 
Papec Machine Company 
125 Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Distributed by 
Indiana Silo Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 














20% MORE MILK: 
50% LESS EXPENSE ; 


Can be saved by erecting a 


TRIPLE -WALL-SILO 


Guaranteed against Wind Storms, 
Practically Frost Proof, 
No Hoops to Tighten. 
Write for full particulars. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 


ST. PAUL, MIEN. 








THE GALVANIZED 


HOLLOW WALL SILO 


WOOD’ LINED 


UILT to withstand {GALV STELL SS 
weather extremes, QMEATER PROTEC 























practically non-freezing,§ 7 

A iveneen acts pawn TARRED FELT) ‘3 
pace acts as vacuum AIR LXCLUOER eH 4 

FOUR WALLS—Steel, — 7 ye 

Two Tarred Felts and Cy: [HOLLOW WAI 

press--Hinged Door. See VENTS FRELZING +4 

building it desired. ““* (ecamsi caste ie 

Our FREE SILO BOOK de- [TARRED FEL = 

se all kinda of silos; | AR EXCUUOER H 

cone ction, aedvant _ ——— e 

faulta aah a text book on OD LIne 

How OU need it, It's [WOOD 

TREE. Send TODAY. " PURTCY CANA ROL 

















KRETCHMER MFQ. COMPANY q 
Dept. W Council Bluffs. Ia. 














The STANDARD. 
Automatic Engine Driven 
Cream Separator 


Capacity, 800 tha. or 94 gallons 
ver hour. Eve speed, no 










and will run a washer 
indsto Guaran 





Write for full description and 
special sale price today 
Standard Separator Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


















HARVESTE One man, one horse. one fow. 

Seif Gatherir Equal te a Corn 
Binder. Sold direct to Farmers for 22 yrs. Only $25 
with fodder bincer. Free Catalog showing pictures 





COR 


of Harvester, PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CO., Salina, Kans. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Champaign Holstein Men Get To- 
gether—A permanent organization of 
Holstein breeders of Champaign coun- 
ty, Illinois, was recently effected. El- 
mer Frazier, of Urbana, is president; 
E. V. Percival, of Urbana, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. W. Watson, of Champaign, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Humboldt County, lowa, Breeders 
Organize—At the initial meeting of 
Humboldt county live stock breeders 
recently, R. J. Johnston was elected 
president; Albert Haynes, vice-presi- 
dent; D. A. Noble, secretary, and Carl 
Scarborugh, treasurer. Directors for 
the various breeds were named. Ar- 
rangements were made for the holding 
of two hog sales the latter part of Oc- 
tober and the first part of November. 
A directory of live stock breeders will 
be published. 


Rollo Mercena De Kol Sold—The 
champion Holstein cow, Rollo Mer- 
cena De Kol, was sold for $26,000 at 
an auction of pedigreed cattle in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association. The 
cow is six years old and weighs 1,300 
pounds. She holds the seven and thirty- 
day butter records for the breed. She 
was sold by J. B. Harmer, of Norwich, 
Ontario, to the Coldstream Farms, of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Caldwell County, Missouri, Sreeders 
Organize—The live stock men of Cald- 
well county, Missouri, met at Kings- 
ton recently and organized a breeders’ 
association. Following the organiza- 
tion meeting a banquet was held, 
which more than one hundred people 
attended. The following officers were 
elected: President, S. D. Frost; vice- 
president, Charles McBride; secretary, 
C. R. Howell; treasurer, Frank K. 
Williams. 


Mills County, lowa, Breeders Form 
Association—Pure-bred stock men ap- 
pear to be developing strong senti- 
ments in favor of organization recent- 
ly. A good percentage of the counties 
of Iowa now have breeders’ associa- 
tions. Mills county is one of the most 
recent to form an organization. At the 
first meeting, a short time ago, J. R. 
Hurst, of Malvern, was elected presi- 
dent; Robert Henderson, of Silver 
City, vice-president; Fred Farquhar, of 
Malvern, secretary, and Fred Durbin, 
treasurer. 

Shropshire Prizes for 1919—A total 
amount of $4,450 in cash prizes will be 
offered by the American Shropshire 
Registry Association this year. The 
Chicago International gets the biggest 
share of this amount, with an allot- 
ment of $1,106. The Canadian Nation- 
al Exposition, at Toronto; the Ontario 
Winter Fair; the National Western 
Stock Show, at Denver; the Pacific 
International, and the state fairs of 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
North Dakota and West Virginia have 
the remainder of the prize money ap- 
portioned among them. 


Short-horn Men to Test Herds—F. R. 
Silliman, secretary of the Iowa Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, in a circu- 
lar letter to members of the associa- 
tion, puts up a strong plea for Short- 
horn men to take advantage of the 
new state appropriation for the free 
testing of herds for tuberculosis. He 
urges that the Short-horn breeders see 
to it that each is an early applicant 
for a federal accredited herd. If a 
herd is certified as a tuberculosis-free 
accredited herd, the owner is privi- 
leged to ship cattle from such a herd 
to any state without restrictions as to 
special tests or re-test regulations, the 
annual certificate on the herd serving 
all purposes. 





Soldiers Study French Percherons— 
The Perche area in France, the coun- 
try to which many of the best Percher- 
ons in America can trace their origin, 
has been thoroly covered by soldiers 
in charge of A. E. F. educational spe- 
cialists as a part of the program of 
practical studies arranged for the 
men. It is reported that some of the 
soldiers visited the very farm on which 
the stallion that is now in their stable 
at home was raised. Mr. A. Minear, a 
former Iowa farmer, has been in charge 
of most of the work of this kind in this 
district. 






My Guarantee 
is back of every 
can of 


Cow-EASE 
you buy 


ORIGINATED Cow-Ease 

eighteen years ago and J 

know it is a harmless 
liquid that positively keeps 
flies away from cows and 
horses. I know it won’t gum 
the hair or blister the skin. 
I know it will satisfy youan 
every way so | guarantee you 
satisfaction or your money shall 
be refunded. 


Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease and keep your 
cows contented and in good condition. 

If he cannot supply you, send me your order 
per my liberal trial offer below. 


M. Elier Vooe 
Vice-President. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Esiablished 1840 
88 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 







































s TRIAL OFFER-—If your dealer cannot supply 
REPE: ; you, send me his name and $1.50 and I will deliver, pre- 
| AN Peet TOUCE TEKS paid to your address, a half gallon can of Cow Ease and 
|COWS Torceo meee sprayer for applying. For West of Missouri River and 
|| for Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.75. Please be sure and 

} give us both your postal and Express address as we will 


MANUF, ie y der the o “3 
BOstOm ers ship your order the quickest way 


| 
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That means get to- 

her with two or more 
of your neighbors. Decide on 

sizes wanted, then write us to send fac- 

tory representative to make you a special deal, }})} 

and show you how to get the best silo at a price you fii 
ould have to pay for an ordinary silo. H 


WHY IT’S THE BEST OF ALL | 


\ 
@ 





ef 
aie is a - i. . 
ett | Made of material that silo engineers have tested for 20 years under all condi- #f} 
a, jj tions, in all climates and found O. K. Can’t rot or crumble, won’t crack or blow ff) 
Wii we over, Needs no polation. Won't freeze, which means no waste from spoiled 
TTY ts cugtogs. From foundation to top it’s the perfect silo for every farm and the 
= only silo made sold on 50 year guarantee. | 


H and say when factory representative should 
Write Us Today come or ask for Wacehase ahowlog construc- 
tion. Free Blue Print of modern features. Ask for prices, terms, etc. Do 
itnow. Buy now and get the most for your money, Avoid delay. Address 


Western Silo Co. 


105 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines lowa 


i - 































You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
—one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
hammer, wrench and hand-saw. No scaffolding needed. 
Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huttig Silos and Self-Feeders 


Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos 

are unsurpassed for durability and economy. pom Boece 
Huttig Self-Feeders for hogs are cheaper to 
have than do without. 


FREE BOOK Write for catalog and low prices 


With trial offer. You want the 
best for the least money—see our line before ordering. 


HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 
= 307 Independence Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
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- AMERICAN 7111 
‘Flint Tie SILOS 


A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever 

e American way of _ construction is 

y stronger. Guaranteed. Built with curved. 

hollow Flint Tile blocks. Flint Tile cuts 
lass. Lasts forever. Most economical. 
iO expense or upkeep, 


CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 
cuts faster with less power; inward shear 
cut, thin straight knives. Channel stee! 
construction. Senton Free Trial. Write 
today for free catalog and lower prices 0" 
Silos, Ensilage Cutters, Building Tile. 
Address Dept. [, —Nearest Office. 

W. W. COATES COMPANY 


Kansas City St. Louis Sioux City Omahe 
Denver DestMoines Oklaboma City 
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Grain for Cows on Pasture 

Generally speaking, pastures are ex- 
ceptionally this 
grain is unusually high priced. Even 
tho butter-fat is 60 cents, there will be 
very little grain fed this year to cows 
on good June pasture. In the flush of 
the June pasture season, any grain 
which is given to cows seems to be 
thrown away. But this loss is only ap- 
parent; grain fed to cows on June pas- 
ture holds them up in weight and pre- 
pares them to stand the July and Au- 
gust drouth to better advantage. The 
better the cows, the more it pays to 
feed grain. With cows giving less than 
fifteen pounds of milk daily, and well 
along in lactation, there may be no 
justification for grain feeding at any 
time during the pasture season. But 
with cows giving over twenty-five 
pounds of milk daily, and especially 
those which have freshened during the 
last two or three months, it generally 
pays to feed grain even under present 
price conditions. It may not seem to 
pay at the time, but sooner or later the 
grain fed to cows on pasture will come 
out in the form of milk. 

On good pasture and with Holstein 
cows, a pound of grain for each ten 
pounds of milk produced is plenty. But 
as July comes on, it generally pays to 
feed as much as one pound of grain 


good year, whereas 


for each six pounds of milk. Under 
present price conditions ground oats 


is about the best feed we have. Ground 
corn is good, but this summer it seems 
to be too searce and too high priced. 
Bran is getting down to an attractive 
basis in many localities. During June 
and July we rather doubt if it pays 
to feed much of such rich protein feeds 
as oil meal or cottonseed meal to cows, 
but during August, after the grass gets 
hard and dry and low in muscle-build- 
ing material, it is just as well to feed 
the average cow one pound of oil meal 
or cottonseed mea! daily in connection 
with several pounds of corn, oats or 
bran. 

Do what we will, cows go down at 
an alarming rate in their milk flow 
during the late summer. But by feed- 


ing grain, we can reduce this shrink- 
age very materially and hold the cows 


in shane so that they will come back 
more promptly when the weather gets 
cooler and the pastures improve in the 


Y 


“s 


Market Milk Prices for May 


The usual spring drop in the price 
of milk was represented last month 
by a decrease of only about a cent a 
quart in the prices in the principal 
cities. The milk dealers took about 
three-fourths of a cent of this drop, 
and the producers sacrificed less than 


juarter of a cent. 
Ordinarily the ion has heen 
reverse. The growing strength of 


iik producers organizations must be 


situat 


rgely credited with this improve- 
ent. In three of the cities where the 
producers held their own or made 
gains, Des Moines, Minneapolis and 
New York, the dairymen are strongly 
rganized. In the cities where the 
producers lost ground, either no or- 
ganization exists or else it has not 
been active enough to attract the at- 
tention that has gone to the other 
league 


Chicago is the principal exception ta 
this statement. The producer, accord- 
ing to the May report, got an average 
of four-tenths of a cent less per quart 
than in April: the distributers got ex- 

tly that much more. In Sioux City, 
the same thing took place. Producers 


got six-tenths of a cent less; distrib- 
uters got six-tenths of a cent more. 
Minneapolis has the most unusual 


Price variation of the group. The pro- 
ducer gains six-tenths of a cent per 
quart and the dealer accepts one and 
six-tenths cents less than before. Pro- 
and consumers of Chicago 
night well visit one of the Twin Cities 

St. Paul does the same thing—and 
endeavor to bring back plans and spec- 
ifications for the use of their own dis 
tributers. As the price of milk is 
based partly on butter prices in these 
two markets, the unusual strength of 
butter is undoubtedly the cause of this 


aucers 

















unusual situation. These Minnesota 
cities have the lowest cost of distri- 
bution-—-four cents per quart—of any 


city of size in the country. Winona, 
Minnesota, has the lowest cost of any 
city or town reported. Winona dealers 
get their milk around to their custom- 
ers at a cost of two and eight-tenths 
cents per quart. 

In quoting prices in the accompany- 
ing table, it should be understood that 
the quotations are prices per quart for 
milk delivered f. o. b. city. They are 


not prices at country stations or at 
bottling stations. 
The relationship between the cost 


of production and distribution would be 
shown more fairly if all the prices 
could be given on what the producer 
actually receives. As it in only 
five cases does the Bureau of Markets 
quote both the price to the producer 
at the country station and at the city. 
The average difference between those 
two quotations is slightly over one 
cent. To subtract one cent from the 
producers price in the table and to add 
one cent to the dealer’s margin would 
give. altho roughly, a better compari- 
son between the costs of the two oper- 


is, 








ations. 
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Market. S re 

cae 
SMNOMM ora Zo sido a Oe 6.4 6.6 
Des Moines .......... es 6.7 
a ee re 5.3 6.7 
Sioux City 8.0 6.6 
Minneapolis ............. 8.0 1.0 
OE os eae wics sls ace 5.6 7.4 
BO RS ee ares wh As 7.53! 7.07 
Philadelphia 8.0 5.4 

Corn Bran for Milk Cows 

Corn bran is the hull of corn. The 
hull of corn is a thin, papery, trans- 
parent substance which does not im- 
press most people with having much 


feeding value. Manufacturers of corn 
meal have not found a very satisfac- 
tory market for it, and have therefore 
mixed the corn hulls or corn bran with 
the starch and germs to make hominy 
feed Some feeders, on examining 
hominv feed have found these particles 
of corn bran, and have been disposed 
to criticize hominy on that ac- 
count We are especially interested, 
therefore, in a Massachusetts experi- 
ment comparing corn bran with wheat 
bran. Vhile corn bran contains con- 
siderably protein and fat than 
nevertheless in the Mas- 
sachuse experiments, when fed in 
connec with ground oats, cotton- 
seed meal and gluten feed, it produced 
just as much milk an« butter-fat 
wheat bran. Moreover, the cows main- 
tained their weight just as well when 
corn bran was in the ration as when 
wheat bran was in the ration. Corn 
bran in this Massachusetts experiment 
seems to have a decidedly higher value 
than most people had supposed 


feed 


less 


} 


wheat bran, 
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Home-Made Fly Spray 

The Iowa State College experiment 
station suggests the following mixture 
as being suitable for spraying dairy 
cows for flies: 

Four and one-half quarts of coal tar 
dip, four and one-half quarts of fish 
oil, three quarts of coal oil, three 
quarts of whale oil, one and one-half 
quarts of oil of tar. Dissolve three 
pounds of laundry soap in water, add 
the ingredients of the spray, and bring 
the whole up to thirty gallons with 
lukewarm soft water. 

This spray will keep off the flies 
and prevent the coats of the animals 
from becoming harsh. The cows should 
be sprayed twice a day—in the morn- 
ing after milking and in the afternoon 
when in the barn for silage or green 
feed. With a portable cart, made from 
a half-barrel by attaching wheels and 
a spray pump and nozzle, two men can 
spray forty cows in five minutes. 
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“The Distinguished Service” 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


There is service built into every part of 


a De Laval. 


Forty years of leadership in 


cream separator construction have made it 
the unquestioned leader in close skimming, 
light running, easy cleaning, and durability. 


The De Laval is sold through local agents 
who are well informed with regard to the 
machine and the Company's policy. These 
agents localize the Company’s service. They 
carry repair parts in stock and are trained 
to give intelligent advice and prompt help, 
in order to insure complete separator satis- 


faction and 


continuity of service. 


There is a De Laval agent in every 


dairy comm 


constant reminder of the fact that w 
you buy a 


unity throughout the world-—a 
hen 
De Laval, the Company feels 
that its obligation to you has 


just started. 


It is because of these facts 
that the De Laval has been 
justly called 


“The Distinguished 


Service Separator.” 


The De Laval Separator 


165 Broadway 


New York Chicago 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the 


Co. 


29 E. Madison St. 


World Over 

















"A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price” 


Why build a rack when you can buy a Burnham Rack cheaper? 





—no nails to work 


loose. 
attractive colors. 


Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods 
Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 


Write for 


prices and description. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO., 


915 Main St., Charles City, la. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Bonnett's Bio. 
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SURE DEATH to) 
HOG \ORMS | 


50 


COMPLETE 


100 CAPSULES and 
SET OF BEST IN- 
STRUMENTS., 














WORM CAPSULES 





Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

arene . imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s ig B” are strongest—surest and 
et Oy , the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big R” that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Otto Ehrich, of Dysart, Iowa, writes: 
“My neighbor, who had spent $43.50 for 
other worm medicine without success, says 
that $.00 worth of Bonnett’s “Big B” did 
vonderful work. He ordered 400 more 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules.” 

John L. Hufford, of Cerro Gordo, TH., 
vrites: “I just shipped a load of hogs that 
opped the market. Their fine condition 
was due to Bonnett’s “Big B’’ Worm Cap- 
sules, which freed them from worms. 


A Sc CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE. WORK 
Can any farmer afford to let worms infest his 
hogs when a Sc capsule will positively expel all 
e worms and put the hog in the best physical 


ndition 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett’s “Big B” s are sold with a 
r to give Ba vtistact! n or we 
ptiy refund the full purchase price 





Pig Gun and Speculum - - - $2.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $5. ny per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J.-L. BONNETT, Mtg. Chemist 

1? Main St., Ricomington, Ill. 

















This special feature makoa the Rowell Cutting Bar 
four times as long Lved. No stalk tearing--cuts clean 
and uniform, 


AUTO ; 
ROWELL SILAGE CUTTER 
aa ry 


eked by fifty yours’ ¢ 









‘aculd nn Sours ‘ v e for catab 
THE L. B. ROWELL y Dept. 402 
co. ‘aukesha, Wis, 
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Pr. luce your own cheap feed— 
Silvorized &$ ’ 
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Sil ver ute. Co. 
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Feeding Questions | 








Pure-Bred Pig Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What ration would you suggest for 
twenty-five pure-bred pigs which are 
just weaned and are running on a pas- 
ture of ripe rye? Corn is $1.85 per 
bushel; oats, 85 cents per bushel; 
tankage, $102 per ton, and bran, $50 
per ton. Would you advise grinding 
the oats and corn at 10 cents a bushel? 
We wish the pigs to gain as rapidly as 
possible. Have you ever heard any 
complaints about the beards of ripe 
rye killing young pigs? With feeds at 
the same price, what ration would you 
suggest for pigs on rape pasture?” 

With corn at $1.85 per bushel, we 
roughly estimate that oats have a feed- 
ing value for fattening hogs of around 
75 to 80 cents a bushel. Oats, when 
added to the ration in any large 
amount decrease the rate of gain. We 
are inclined to think, therefore, that 
our correspondent’s best policy will be 
to depend altogether on corn and tank- 
age. We would feed corn on the ear 
twice daily or else fed it shelled in 
a_ self-feeder. The tankage may be 
given in amounts of about one-third 
of a pound per pig daily, or else fed 
in a self-feeder. With pure-bred pigs, 
we are a little inclined to advise put- 
ting in also a self-feeder with whole 
oats in it. The oats may decrease the 
rate of gain slightly, but they will help 
in putting large frames on the pigs, 
and ultimately make for bigger ani- 
mals, in our opinion. The pure-bred 
man is much more justified in using 
a large amount of oats in the ration 
than the market hog man. We very 
much doubt if it will pay our corre- 
spondent to grind either corn or cats. 
The experiments with the grinding of 
oats are conflicting. 

Rye pasturing during the early 
spring is splendid for hogs, but ripe rye 
is not much good. The hogging down 
of corn generally gives good results, 
but the hogging down of smail grain, 
especially rye, seems to give poor re- 
sults. We have not heard any com- 
plaints of the beards of ripe rye killing 
young pigs. 

To the pigs on rape pasture, we 
would be inclined to allow about one- 
fourth of a pound of tankage per head 
daily, together with all the corn they 
will eat. We might also allow a little 
cats, in case the object is to secure 
the largest frames possible in the long 
run, and it makes but little difference 
if the rate of gain is slowed up slightly 
during the next two or three months. 








Middlings for Pigs on Self-Feeders 
of Corn and Tankage 


The old-fashioned hog men were 
strong believers in middlings. More 
recently, since middlings wets degen- 
erated into standard middlings, brown 
shorts and finely ground rot 1, they 
have lost some of their enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, many of them seem to 
think that they have to buy middlings 
in order to get the proper growth on 
their pig 

Professor Evvard, at the Iowa sta- 
tion, has been securing splendid re- 
sults with ] simply by allowing 
them to feed themselves from self- 
feeders of corn and tankage More 
recently, the Llinois experiment sta- 
tion has n doing some rather ex- 
tensive experimenting to see if mid- 
dlings added to the corn and tankage 
ration would help. All of the lots have 
been given corn and tankage in sepa- 





rate se!f-feeders In some of the lots 
a middlings self-feeder was also add- 
ed. In two of the three experiments, 


middlings have increased the rate of 
gain by about one-tenth of a pound 





per head daily, whereas, in the third 
experiment, middli decreased the 
rate of gain by about one-twentieth of 


a pound daily. In the experiment 
most favorable to middlings, 59 pounds 








of mid replaced 62 pounds of 
corn ai } poun tankage. in the 
experiment } t favorable to mid 
dlings, 51 pounds of middlings re 
placed 11 pounds of corn and 3 pounds 
of tankag In the other experiment, 
71 pounds of 1 idlings replaced 41 
pounds of corn and 3 pounds of tank 
age. On the average, it seems to take 


about 125 pounds of iniddlings to equal 
in feeding value i100 pounds of corn. 
Stated in another way, middlings seem 
to be worth between $40 and $45 per 

















| Makes sturdier pig S- Wi 
a great ration for the G43 
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Why lose valuable time 
pigs are growing? 

You can fatten them at the same time, 
by feeding Purina Pig Chow. 


Purina Pig Chow 


develops the pigs all around, because it is a bal- 
anced ration, providing elements for blood, bones, 
flesh, hair and hide. "Believe me, they do look 
nice," says one Purina user. "You can almost 
see them grow over-night." 

Purina Pig Chow produces unusally high aver- 
age daily gains—materially reduces the feed 
cost, and brings your hogs through 20 to 30 
days earlier. Write for 


The Purina Weigh 


our freely illustrated Hog and Steer Book giving valuable 

rmation on feeding tests, self-feeder, etc., and showing you 
how other feeders are increasing their profits by using Purina 
balanced rations. Sent free on request. All pure ingredients 
no screenings or by-products used. 


Purina Mills, Ralston Purina Co., Prop 
994 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sold only in checkerboard bags. 
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Sure lin Driving 
the Old Car 
~ Again 







Lkept kept My Motor Young by by rusing aie Auto Oit” 


“Learned my lesson with the first car I had. I’m convinced now that 
ordinary oil will wear out the finest motor ever made. If oil hasn’t high 
lubricating power to resist excessive heat, friction and wear, these de- 
structive forces will eat the vitals out of any engine, causing constant 
breakage, repair bills and loss of service. 











“I’ve run this car four seasons now on 





Keeps -Your: Motor: Young 
ee weight for Every Car) 





When you buy 
only a quart of Winter or summer, 
oli at a time, ards 
you are indulg- 


Fords or Pack- 
there's a weight of French Auto 
Oil which will keep your car constantly 

























ing in an ex- in the best running condition. 

pensive habit. You can increase the exchange value 
Buy 5 GALLONS of your car by using French Auto Oil— 
OR MORE of | it’s cheapest per mile. 

French Auto Oil 

at a time and Fer Sale Gy 

save from 20% FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 

to 25%. (There is one in your town. 












Why not buy from him?) 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide. Disinfectant. 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 
and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thos 


Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 
EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 








FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, ete. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


Wrice for them to 
Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











BSORBINE 






AB TRADE MARK-REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Gpavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
ABSORBINE,,. JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or postpaid. Will tell you more if you 
write. Made in the U. S. A. by 
W.PF. YOUNG, INC.. (89 Temple St, Sp Springfield, Mass, 
MI NERAL'S? 
over 
HEAVE??.5 
— 









> ranteed to give satisfaction or money 
nelage auttieliad tar endiabery eases. 
meat HEAYE BEMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave,, Pittsburg, Pa, 


Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in. cattle. 


yooming Ss Actineform 
Sold for $2 d) a bottle 
> since 1896— yowr 
ed i . Write today for 
FLEMING'S VEST - eoanes VETERINARY ADVISER 
4 beok of 197 pages and 67 !lustrationa, Itie FRAP, 


FLEMING BROS., ciate 211 Union Stock Yards, Chieage 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 
ac? 
= O 
i. Don*teven consider buying until yo 
nplete list of what you need and have our est nent 
imn ma ip quick and pay the freight. 


RueRS 











OR MORE SAVING 











2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 
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FEED ¥OUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


i La ee — — Ae ~~ ont ne full factzabout 


_AL TA ADJUSTABLE FEED BOX 


of GENUINE white pine, in fire sizes. Capacity, 30 
+ Suan —— sections for handlin: o, ear 
rain or ai) kinds of feed. nd today for 

rs and. ope sclal FALL 























rs Prices. 
PETER JENSEN BOX _B , ALTA, IOWA 
I mention this paper w hen writing. 
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| ton when corn is $1.68 per bushel. This 
| is with pigs which are already om self- 
feeders of corn and tankage. Hf added 
to less efficient rations than the stan- 
dard corn and tankage ration, mid- 
dlings might prove to be worth more 
than this. 

It interesting to note that when 
pigs are allowed free choice between 
corn, tankage and middlings, they will 
eat an average daily of four or five 
pounds of corn, one-half to a peund of 
middlings, and about one-half of a 
pound of tankage. 


is 





Hog Feeding Probiem 
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A Missouri correspondent writes: 












“ft am feeding sixty head of April 
pigs, and would like to know the 
cheapest feed with corn $1.80, oats 
at 80 cents, shorts at per ewt., 
tankage at $5.25, and rley af $1.26 
per bushel. I will have to buy all feed 
until after harvest. These pigs at 
present are running to a self-feeder of 
shorts, tankage, ground oats and 
ground rve. They are also getting ten 


to fifteen gallons of skim-milk daily. 
I have my own grinder and can grind 
the feed. These pigs are on good blue 
grass pasture, and I also have two 
acres of alfalfa and rape. What will 
be my cheapest combination of feeds?” 

We roughly estimate that for pigs a 
bushel of barley is worth about 75 per 


cent as much as a bushel of corn, and 
a bushel of oats is worth about 45 per 
cent as much as a bushel of corn. On 
this basis, corn at $1.80 is a slightly 
better. buy than oats at 80 cents or 
barley at $1.26. Shorts. at $2.65 per 
ewt. is not a bad buy when corn is 


$1.80 per bushel. 
the grade made teday 


However, shorts of 
are only worth 


about 80 per cent as much as corn, 
pound for pound. We are inclined, 
therefore, to. advise our correspondent 


to depend chiefly on corn and tankage. 


Possibiy as good a way as any would 
be to keep self-feeders of shorts, oats 
and tankage before these pigs at all 


times, and in addition hand-feed them 
all they will eat of corn twice daily 

[lIniois experiments with the self- 
feeding of fall pigs on corn, tankage 
and oats indicate that whole oats give 
as good results as ground oats. When 
pigs had their choice between oats, 
corn and tankage, they ate about one- 
fourth as much oats as corn and about 
twice as much oats as tankage. If our 
correspondent wishes to rush these 
spring pigs for an early fall market, 
we suggest that he hold the oats down 
to the minimum. Whenever oats are 
fed in larger amounts than one pound 
per head daily, they almost invariably 
slow dewn the rate of gain. 





Cottonseed Meal Versus Oi Meal 
for Fattening Steers 


One of the common questions asked 


by cattle feeders is, “Which is more 
valuable, cottonseed meal or oil meal?” 
During the past fifteen years there 
have been a number of experiments 
comparing the twe feeds, most of them 
being slightly in favor of oil meal. One 
of the most recent experiments, and 


one which is most applicable to feed- 
ing conditions as they exist today, was 
conducted at the Pennsylvania experi- 








ment station last winter. 

One lot of 800-pound steers was fed 
an average daily of 41 pounds of corn 
silage, 2 pounds of shredded corn sto- 

and 3 pounds of oil meal. The 
* lot was fed practically the same 
ion, except that cottonseed meal 
was fed in piace ef oil meal. After 140 
days the oil mé al cei had gained 
an average of 2 pounds daily re- 
as the cott seed aaa stee had 
gained an average ef 2.12 pounds daily. 
For 100 pounds of gain the oil meal 
steers required 1,850 pounds of corn 
silage, 95 pounds of shredded corn sto 
ver, and 136 pou ree ef oil meal, where- 
as the cottonseed m al steers required 
1.940 poun ds of corn silage, 85 pounds 
of shredde corn stove and 3D 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 

The oil meal s< «1 to save enough 
silage to make it wort! about $5 a ton 
more than the cottonseed meal. But 
this saving of silage was not the only 
advantage of the oil meal. The oil 
meal steers seemed to have a little 
better finish, and at the close of the 
experiment were valued 15 cents per 
ewt. higher than the cottonseed meal 
steers. On the basis of this experi- 
ment, oil meal would seem to have a 
value of at least $10 a ton more than 


cottonseed meal. 
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MANDT' 
WAGON 


MOLINE-MANDT Wagons are now 
built with standard auto track of 56 inches. 


More automobiles are in use than all « other 
vehicles combined, and road tracks are 
| made by them. With yourstandard auto 
| track Moline-Mandt Wagon you can now 
follow the auto ruts and your wagon 
will run smoother, easier, last longer and 
haul heavier loads. 

Moline-Mandt Wagons are better than 
ever. Look where and long as you will, 
you won't find a more serviceable, easier 
running, durable and betterlooking wagon 


than the Moline-Mandt. 


Constructed of the best, air-seasoned 
wood stocks, ironed in the most thor 
ough manner, built by the most experienced 
and skilled wagon buiiders—these are just a 
few reasons for Moline-Mandt superiority. 

Features such as Moline-Mandt steel axle, 
steel bolster stakes and many others are found 
only on Moline Wagons. 
ne > Dealer: now 
ner 


good features of | the Moi ine- 
Mandt Was if yomare not 
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MOLINE PLOW CO, MOLINE 


MANUPACTURERS 


already familiar with them. 
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“Make Em Grow Fast!” 


Feed Your Hogs and Poultry 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


It Keeps Them Healthy and Gets Them to Market Earlier. 


Semi- Solid But termilk 


ev 
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Ze¢ 
satisfied with the results from feed 


SAVES GRAIN—SAVES TIME—SAVES MONEY 


Saves gral n be 


cause 


other preserve 
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ARANTEE EVERY BARREL OF SEMI-SOLID 


t Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
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cause it balances the 
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xy 


is pure creamery buttermilk with nothing added—only the water 
ot modified | »y the addition of sulphuric acid 
ive. Its own natural lactic acid kee ps it fresh. READ THIS LETTER 
























Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Consolidated : 
Products Co.: fea 

I am feeding your 
Semi-Solid Butter 
milk to my hogs and 


is pure and unadulter- 
feed and you will be 





asteurized. 





S a safe 
it 
it. 





ing 


Saves time because 


c on ratic on. will say it is as good 

quicker when fed Semi-Solid. Saves money be a feed.as I ever got for 

ht on the water content of the buttermilk, and you my money I mixed 
don’t hare wo coal so much high-priced corn. some Semi-S it 






¢ e ln » 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk is used by the pack some glute 
my hogs wot 











8 xther large feeders in car load lots 

1e 1 a Neges have demonstrated at all, and say, 

y act 28ts ‘th at Ser Solid Buttermilk mix it fast enough 
will fatten hogs faster and save grain. now. It sare is just 

what I have beeng 

Semi-S “ter i ¢ onde nsed Buttermilk is put up, looking for. Send me 
in 500-II is—you have it ready to feed three more barrels 
whenever want Semi-Solid keeps at once. 
fresh any length of time in any climate J.E. WELTON, 
shipments are made direct from the factory Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


at Sioux City or from the closest of any of the 
following plants: Omaha, Lincoln, Chicago, 
Denver, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City, Winfield, Kanz., 








Benicia, Calif. 


Semi-Solfd is in big demand so let us know mow how much you need. 


Send your order to 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS C8. 


Dept. W., LINGOLN, NEB. 
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| Poultry raisers are invited 
L poultry wi 


THE POULTRY 


to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
be cheerfully answered. 








Feeding for Color 


The question of feeding for color 
comes up especially as regards feed- 
ing yveliow corn to white chickens. 
I-ven those who claim that the yellow 
corn does not affect the color of a 
chicken that is bred to be white, say 
that since white corn is as easily grown 
as the yellow, they feed white. Yel- 
low corn is said to be richer in oil than 
white. During the period of putting 
on their adult plumage, white chicks 
often look creamy. Poultry breeders 
say the feathers are “sappy,” and put 
the birds out in the sun, where the oil 
may bleach out, leaving the birds 
white. Shade is provided, shade is 
essential for all birds, but there is no 
effort made to keep the chickens shad- 
ed. Eight years ago, when we visited 
the plant of a very famous poultry 
breeder, we found his show stock 
cooped where they could get no light. 
Today, breeders are wiser. The objec- 
tion to letting show birds run exposed 
to the weather is that the feathers 
may get dry, harsh and sunburned. 

Long ago, breeders of Buff Cochins 
fed cayenne pepper to their show birds 
to enrich the color. We believe this is 
no longer practiced. Lewis Wright 
says of this: 

“No breeder who will breed with 
sufficient care need be afraid of being 
beaten by mere color feeding. Atten- 
tive scrutiny of buffs generally at ex- 
hibitions since publication of the color 
feeding process, has led us to surmise 
that the more usual effect when 
marked (for in many birds none at all 
is admittedly produced) may be to 
deepen the color in localized patches 
rather than all over—in pullets usually 
at the side of the breast and of the 
cushion near the tail; sometimes on 
the flat of the wing, the deepened col- 
or being of a peculiar bricky tint, by no 
means attractive.” 

Feeding foods rich in iron will en- 
rich the color. The tonic qualities of 
iron are responsible for much of the 
improvement in plumage when iron is 
given. A bird that is in the pink of 
condition has a sheen and gloss, a 
smoothness and general condition of 
well-being, which-makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in the attractiveness 
of the plumage. 

Linseed, the use of which in feeding 
was once a jealously guarded secret, 
gives a sleekness to the feathers that 
fanciers like. 

Feeding for color is all right when 
the feeding takes the form of food. 
Unless color feeding starts with the 
first feathers and continues till the 
feathers have finished their growth, 
there is no use of beginning. If it 
were possible to affect the plumage 
thru food, there would not be much 
satisfaction in plumage of fine color. 
The real fancier wants permanent 
qualities, and will scorn any “dope” 
save the right kind of food. 





Farm Poultry 


The University of Missouri is co- 
operating with farm poultry keepers 
in a farm flock laying contest In 
April there were 17,690 hens, which 
laid a total of 270,058 eggs, or an aver- 
age of 15.38 eggs per hen. The ten 
highest flocks all produced an average 
of more than 20 eggs per hen, in the 
thirty days of April. The highest indi- 


{ 


| 


vidual flock record was 24.2 eggs per 
hen. This is an average production of 
80.8 per cent. Commenting on the con- 
test, the college says: “The 126 farms 
reporting for April sold $8,465.55 
worth of eggs, in addition to the num- 
ber set at home. The cost for all the 
farms was $2,582.87, leaving a net in- 
come for eggs over feed cost of 
$5,882.68, or an average net profit of 
$46.69 per farm.” 

The table published herewith pre- 
sents the summarized data for the con- 
test, which covers the income ex- 
penses and profits from November ist 
to May Ist. 


Self-Feeder for Chickens 


A subscriber writes: 

“Can you advise me in regard to 
using a self-feeder for young turkeys? 
I will have about sixty young turkeys 
in a half-acre lot where alfalfa and 
apple trees are growing. I can not 
give them free range until they are six 
or eight weeks old, for I always lose 
the younger ones by drowning if they 
can get to the irrigation ditches. I do 
not want to buy meat scraps for them 
if sour milk will do instead.” 

Sour milk will take the place of the 
beef scraps if given as curds, and used 
to wet the soft feed, as well as a drink. 
Poults can use a good deal of sour 
milk. We would not use the open self- 
feeder for poults. They can not stand 
overfeeding. If the self-feeder is closed 
till the next meal it would be all right. 
Keep the mother cooped and let the 
poults run out. Put the coop on fresh 
ground each day, and give chopped 
onions in mash once a day. Also puta 
little sand and charcoal in the mash. 
Guard against mites and lice, and give 
water in a vessel that they can not 
get into. Do not have them run with 
chickens. The lot with alfalfa and ap- 
ple trees should be ideal. Live meat 
in the shape of bugs and worms is 
what poults like. 


Chicken-Pox 


The prolonged wet season is pro- 
ductive of chicken-pox unless the runs 
are kept cut short. High weeds and 
damp litter play the mischief generally 
with chickens. 

It is not yet decided whether this 
contagious disease is a skin disease 
or a form of roup. The contagion is 
believed to exist in the blood as well 
as in the nodules which appear upon 
the skin. If a bird dies, it should be 
burned. If it is killed, blood should 
not be drawn where the chickens can 
get to it. The virus is stubborn, and 
is not easily killed. 

The first indications of the disease 
are usually warty nodules on the un- 
feathered part of the head, in the 
nasal passages, and in the eye sockets. 
The roots of the beak, the angles of 
the mouth, the lobes of the ears, the 
wattles and the comb are all affected. 
The nodules spread and vary in size. 
They are of a yellowish gray, some- 
times covered with a red-brown crust. 
The older they become, the rougher 
and deeper are the nodules. The eyes 
may become swelled shut, so that the 
birds can not see to eat. They get 
poor and die from exhaustion and 
starvation. If recovery is made from 
a severe attack, the bird is practically 
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et More Eg¢sThis Summer 


Stop disease-Make hens lay with 





holerine 


KK 


>» © FOR FOWL 





Summer layers are big payers. Summer loafers are not. Keep 
them vigorous and free from disease with Cholerine. This famous 
tonic makes every hen a “live wire.” It prevents and cures disease— 
makes healthy hens lay more eggs—makes growing fowls grow faster. 


Cholerine prevents 
chicks—Roup, Limbernec’ 
If hens are affected it will cure them. 
fection. 


cures WHITE DIARRHOEA in baby 


and 
k, Cholera and other diseases in older birds. 


If healthy it will prevent in- 


Cholerine is made in either tablet or liquid form. _ Three tablets 


or three tablespoonsful of liquid treat a gallon of 


drinking water. 


You get 50% more in tablet form than in liquid. 

Tablets—large box..... $ .65 

eiqutd—26 oz. bottle .. .65 

Gallon bottle ......... 2.75 

_OUR GUARANTY —For 15 years Germo products have been 

unfailing in their work. The largest poultry raisers and shippers use 
Cholerine in large quantities. It must be absolutely satisfactory to 
you or we will refund your money without question. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for Cholerine. If he does not sell it, send 
the price to us with his name and we will send it to you postpaid, 


Valuable poultry book— 


Show this advertisement to your dealer. 


GERMO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


420A Germo Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 


KILL THE PARASITES—Head Lice on baby chicks, mites and other 
parasites on older birds, either kill your fowls or so lower their vitality 


they will not lay. 





There are separate Germo Remedies for these. Get 
them now for Summer use. 





ruined for breeding purposes. Chicken- 
pox may be carried to the chickens by 
pigeons. Mosquitoes, gnat flies, chick- 
en lice and mites will also carry the 
disease. When the scabs are torn off, 
any blood that flows will inoculate a 
fresh surface, especially if there is a 
break of the skin. 

For treatment, carbolized vaseline 
applied after removing the crust is as 
good as anything. Wash the parts 
first with soapsuds. Iodoform is good, 
but objectionable because of the smell. 
A salve made of lard with five drops 
of iodine t' the teaspoonful of lard, 
added when melted, is good. If the 
sick birds are not treated about half 
of them will die after a long illness. 
With treatment in the early stages, a 
good proportion of them can be saved, 
but here is a distinct loss of vitality. 
Chicken-pox is about as depressing to 
chickens as influenza is to humans. 

Prevention is the best cure. If the 
chickens are not allowed to run in wet, 
high grass, and if the litter is kept 
dry, those that are free from lice and 
mites and well fed are not likely to 
be affected. The drinking vessels must 
not be neglected. They should be 
sunned and aired, and no sick bird al- 
lowed to eat or drink with the well 
ones. 











PET STOCK 
FOR 


BELGIAN HARES ?:t. 


R. Lundgren, 413 8S. E. Fifth St., Des Motnes, Iowa. 





boas. 

IREDALES, Collies and Old English Shepherd 

£1 dogs. Trained male dogs and brood matrons, pups 
all ages. Flemish Glant, New Zealand and Rufne Red 
Belgian rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list of 
what you want. W. R. Watson, Oakland, la. Box 1906. 








W YANDOTTEsS. 
Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
e Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm. Beatrice, Nebraska. 





QILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm range, fine flock. 
\ Prices now: 15, @1.00; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, 
$5.00. Circalar free. Pilot 


A. ; 
Mound, lowa, a 


John 





DUCHS. 


UFF Indian Runner duck and Leghorn eggs, $1.50 
B for 15. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Kell, Ill 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


5000 8. C.W. Leghorn, B. Rock, W. Rock, 8. C. R. I. 
pris as Zs Ww oe hens and puliets reason- 

ble; cocks and cockerels; bab . 3 
FARROW, Peoria, Ill. scenemtaaie 








)GGS from 49 varieties of chi . 
E “Siar, Neve Box 2. yamigigabeanieane 


WANTED—7 FOXES 


Also 100 young reds, Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 








GERMOZONE cczrs cuicncns wi 
KEEPS CHICKENS WELL 
Preventive and curative of colds. roup, canker, 
swelled head, sore head, chicken pox, limber neck, 
sour crop, cholera, bowel trouble, ete. “The only 
remedy that did my little chicks any in case 
of bowel trouble,” savs Mrs Cora Wells. Abilene, Kan 
“Our chickens were dying badly with cholera. Germorone 
entirely stop’ it,” writes F Ww Sornberger, Geddes. So 
Dakota ‘‘Have used Germozone for the past 8 years and 
think there is nothing to compare with Re 

Kelly, rae “Germozone does all 
more,” says A Simmons, 1615 Sixteenth 
mingham, Ala. Good also for rabbits, birds and pet 
GERMOZONE is sold at 

Don’triska « We mail 4 et a=, 
in new 25c, 75¢ and $1.60sizes, Poultry books free, 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept, 432, OMAHA, NEB. 


Baby Chicks 


‘om Barron 
or pr April, ta | 





ane ‘18> per 
K. i Miller, Box W |, Lancaster,Mo. 








LEGHORNS. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, ¢6.00 
per 100, 61.50 per 15 
G. M. WEST, 





Ankeny, Iows 





KS for hatching, from 250 2-year-old Single Comb 

Brown Leghorn hens; heavy laying strain, 
mated with prize winning cockerels. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Eggs $5.00 per 100, $3.00 per 50, €1.50 per 
setting. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





~ C. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain) 
WO. 100 ‘ge. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





ABY vcdICKS. Choice 8. C. W. Leghorns. Cir- 
culars free. Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, !s. 





G*t the best Barron White Leghorns, Al! males 
¥ in thie flock for four generations are from hens 
with high egg record. Eggs. ¢1.50 for 15; @6 per 1. 
Geo. Morrison, Batavia, lowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
eons Rock baby chicks, $15 per 100, postpaid. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog free. Prompt 
shipments. Earl Summa, Gentry, Mo. 





IGH class, exhibition, Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
i Stock and eggs for sale. D. H. Lesher, Marion, 
ows’. 


FISHER’S MAMMOTH BARRED ROCKS 


Eggs for hatching. Farm range flock headed by 
Royal True Blue Ringlet cockerels ; narrow, even 
barring, medium in color, yellow legs and beaks 
15 eggs, $1.50; 30, $3.00; 50, 84.00; 100, #7.00. Rouen 
duck eggs—ll, $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
L. 8. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, iows 











RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. ig type, dark 
tO red. Extra good layers. Prize winners for nine 
years. Special reduction on eggs—Flock #3.50 per 
50, $6.00 per 100; fancy prize mating, 30 hens, two 
high scoring males, $1.75 per 15, €5.00 per 50. Prompt 
shipment. Choice yearling hens and cockereis for 
sale. Mrs. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, Iowa. 








QTANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds—Kges, #5-50 
\) per hundred. Rose Cottage, Riverside, lows 
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A Land Girl's Start With Rabbits | 


A subscriber asks: 

“Please tell me how to make a start 
with rabbits.” 

We have had no experience with 
rabbits. The following is clipped from 
The Landswoman, England: 

“ft erected a small, open-front wood- 
en sheiter, with a roof sloping to the 
front, and large enough to take six 
hutches along the back, stacked in 
threes. 

“Bach hutch is 5 feet long by 2 feet 
high and 2 feet deep; the sleeping 
compartment to each being 2x2x2 feet, 
and only divided from the run by a low 
board. It is not necessary to have it 
partitioned right off, but for winter 
breeding a separate box from the nest 
can be provided, and this arrangement 
enables ‘one to examine the young ones 
without unduly disturbing the nest. 
The sleeping compartment has a plain 
wooden door in front, with a small 
movable board across behind it, to pre- 
vent the voungsters falling out when 
the door is opened. The front of the 
run part consists of a 6%4-inch board 
to give protection from the wind, with 
1 wire-netting frame hinged onto it, 
and the whole front is simply fastened 
in with buttens. Making them on this 
plan greatly facilitetes cleaning out 
the hutches. The outside and also the 
floors, and abont three inches up the 
inside wall, [ treated with creosote, 
and the rest of the inside is distem- 
pered, which makes it look nice and 
‘shows off’ the bunnies well. 

“The whole of the floors of the 
huteches is thickly covered with saw- 
iu with a bed of hay as well in the 

le pi ng compartment, the soiled part 
being removed daily and replaced by 
fresh. If this is attended to regularly, 
as it should be, and there is a thoro 
weeklv cleaning out of all the hutches, 
everything about the animals is kept 
fresh and clean. 

“The front of the shelter is covered 
with wire netting, with a door in the 
center and a board along the bottom. 

movable weather-board to put up 
along the front in really bad weather 
would be another improvement. 

There is a tarred garden frame 
covered with eyelet holes which fasten 
onto little brass hooks along the front 
of the shelter on rough or winter 








night 
“The wint r diet consists =, Morn- 
ing—Hay ! a piece of swede I 
ral v—Green food 
bly gathered cver night, or, 
. not given wet at this time of the 
t el iz hay 1 whole oa 
t} t s] 1 alway ha 
in ’ ore If ra 
e ft I ] matte rd be 
norning and evening feeds. 
tuff can b put int the 
in the morning after the rab- 
it iten son } Many peo 
2 Al have killed th 
iow : to ive a 
>i n tr ( wn 
' 
f ) t c sted 
f d o 7 and 
ind smart 
bu “h cross I 
table pur- 
S vit I @] 
n an 
ss they 
e taken from ti es at six weeks 
| g the two strongest from 
li r first, and then taking one 
was ach day. I put mine at this 


ge into a chicken house, 7 feet long 

5 feet wide, with the floor raised 

and a box of hav in one corner for 
’e little rabbits to sleep in. Here 
~ get plenty of exercise and do well. 

! uff is greatly appreciated, and 

little milk after they are first taken 
away from the doe gives them a start. 

“In a few weeks I separate the young 
loes to be kept or sold for stock from 
190se intended for fattening, and the 
itter are then given a daily feed of 
smail potatoes boiled up and mashed 
up with ground oats. 

“The doe in kindle often begins to 
make her nest a week after mating, 
and once she has made it, it should 
ot be touched or interfered with at all 
intil three days after the litter is born. 

should then be carefully examined 
While the doe is feeding, and any dead 
youngsters removed. None of my does 
resent my touching the nest and the 
young ones, but I have always seen to 
them myself, and they know me very 
Well; otherwise I should always wait 
until the third day before examining 
the nest.” 















































































~ Crippled Chicks the thermostat will be jostled by the 





positions of hens with their voung. A 


chicks, and is not reliable at hatching good mother saves loss. Mark the 
A subscriber asks: time. A second thermometer placed in | hens that rear their chicks; note how 


“What is the cause of crippled front of the glass is some help _it they care for them, and whether they 
chicks ?” should be put in before the hatch be are of show quality or have all the dis- 
gins, and a note made of the tempera- | qualifications, keep them over for next 


No one ean say definitely what 


- Ss ture on the tray as compared to the year. 
causes crippled chicks, but the care | front temperature. Keeping up the —— 
during incubation has much to do with heat to the last will help to prevent 
2 ~ Ae , . egg fk : - : og 
it. The first few days of incubation eripples. Another cause for cripples Talking Knowin; gly 
are days when the eggs should be | is letting them slide around on a sleek A man who was just beginning te 
handled very carefully. We have seen surface such as a newspaper or a bare & tetewested 3 wmeteel aaah 

. . " : Fe erester in - cl v 
men testing eggs who handled them so floor. Put a rough burlap or other 8 : 2 aims sii pOUunNt) 
roughly as to easily cripple the em- | cloth on the floor for them or over the | Copied the standard requirements for 
bryo. We have known of one case | tray. a Barred Rock, and sent to a poultry 
where the owner let the tray of eggs a breeder for prices. “For such a bird 


drop during the first week of incuba- . eo. . [ am willing to pay five dollars,” he 
tion. She missed the slide, and one Disposition m Hens wrote.. To a friend he said: “If you 
end of the tray fell with a jerk, break- Disposition is one of the assets of | talk knowingly to those fellows, you 


ing a few of the eggs. From that hateh — . . am are more likely to get your money’s 
she had a aaas weaitie of crippled good breeding. A well-bred hen has worth.” . 
chicks. more sense than a mongrel hen, just The man who tries to be knowing 
If the air in the incubator is too dry, | as a well-bred horse has more sense | when he is ignorant, cheats himself. 
the chick may adhere to the side of | than a scrub. The value of a good | The better way is to write to a re- 
the shell after pipping and become | disposition is appreciated only when | sponsible breeder, say how much you 
crippled. In hatching, the egg that is handling broody hens. A hen with will pay, what you need, and trust him 
freshest will hatch first. If the hatch | sense shows judgment in her care of | to semd you your money’s worth. Prac- 
is fairly uniform, the chicks will be | her chicks. She broods them like a } tically every poultry breeder gets just 
popping out at practically the same | turkey mother—the highest compli- | such a letter as this man wrote, and 
time. If the temperature falls. before | ment we can pay her. She lets her | not one willingly sells to such a gus 
the hatch is over, the delay in getting | owner codperate with her without fuss, | tomer. He is the worst kind of an ad- 
out is likely to cause cripples. The | but she strikes terror into the heart | vertisement, because he doesn’t know 
dampness of a number of chicks on the | of the dog or other hen that bothers | when he has his money’s worth, and 








tray always lIewers the temperature. | her young. is a born knocker. Mutual confidence 
Watch the thermometer if possible; It is worth while to watch the dis- | insures fair dealing. 























Building 
vith Malet | 


Wr as 


Any one of these four structures cam be built by two men in 
half a day, with no tools save mallet and wrench. 

All the sawing, nailing and fitting have been done for you. You 
lay down the sills, set up the bents, holt on the wall and roof panels, 
set in your doors and windows— and the job is done. 

The buildings are complete—hardware and all. Even the mallet 
and wrench are included. The frames are of lumber, the sills are 
creosoted, doors and windows are famous CuktiS Woodwork, the 
building has one heavy coat of paint. 

The garage has triple folding doors and 1s fitted with a work 
bench. The hog house contains six pens, is thoroughly ventilated, 
and has skylights that let the sunlight reach every foot of floor 
space. The poultry house is of a design approved by agricultural 
authorities for 25 chickens. It is fitted with nests, roosts—every- 
thing needed for chicken comfort. 

The general purpose house can be adapted to machine house, 
workhouse, milkhouse, laundry—whatever purpose you want it 
to serve. 

For quick building at reasonable figures you cannot equal these 
Curtis Sectional Structures. 

Write us today for our booklet ‘‘Building with Mallet and 
Wrench” which will give you full details, and let us send you the 
name of the lumber dealer nearest you, who can supply you with 


CURTIS structures 


Garages—General Purpose,Hog & Poultry Houses. euemenees 








CURTIS COMPANIES, Inc. 
3056-4056 So. Second St., Clinton, Ia. 
Please send me “Building with Mallet 
and Wrench” and the name of nearest 
dealer. 


I ire die ea Cdia eX ocmcespdeccixa echoes on 





CURTIS COMPANIES, Inc. 
3056-4056 So. Second Street Clinton, Iowa 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 
A special ring for 
ngines that pump 
oil. Usec top 
groove only of pi 
tons to control 
xcess oil, with 
McQuay- Norris 
\eax\Roor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy 








Turn Waste Into Power 


A motor with poor piston rings is like a steaming 
teakettle—it lets power escape unused. A loss at 
every stroke of the piston. 

Stop this drain— convert your waste into power. 
Install a full set of 





PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power— Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 


» The rings with a record of eight years successful per 
formance behind them. Power producers because they 
create uniform action all around the cylinder wall, leav- 
ing no place for the power to slip past. 

Wherever you are you can get McQuay-Norris \cax[Roor 
Piston Rings to fit any car, truck and tractor. Jobbers 
and supply houses in over 300 distributing points carry 
complete stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes, backed 
by a factory stock of 3,000 unusual sizes. The rings are 
ready, awaiting your order. 
Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power’’—a simple, clear explana- 
tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufac uring Company 
2835 I Ss St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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From Your Ford 


‘Quick Portable Power 
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 Auto-Pulley 


The simplest. moet compact power device 
le. Will not injure car or © 
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wear Attaches in 
four minutes; cart 
in bottom of car or 
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Gt om Che)» 


Fills crib clear to the top 
mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway-—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room— 


and 

No Pit Required 

o Fit Require A 

0 

Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Opec d by gas 
engine or horse power. ¢ .strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the bard work of shoveling. 








Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
tn each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Fievators; also Portabic 
Bievators. 

Liwe representative want 
od in every locality. X & 

G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept. C Streator, Uh, eubere you want it, 











T isn’t original price that 

counts. How much does 
your tractor cost for upkeep 
and repairs? How much do 
you lose through time wasted 
while the machine is laid up 
at the height of a season? 


Slow depreciation in tractor 
value and efficiency in tractor 
service depend upon a single 
factor—correct lubrication. 
“Any old oil” won't do. Your 
tractor requires a lubricating 
oil especially built for tractor 
requirements. 








(the certified oil) 


isn't an ordinary motor oil put up in fancy cans and sold as 
tractor oil.” Quaker State is a genuine tractor oil—it is guar- 
anteed to stand the tremendous “wear” caused by excessive 
heat generated in tractor engines. It is the only oil analyzed 
and certified to by achemist, not in the employ of the refiners, 
who tests every barrel for uniform quality and low carbon 
residue. Every barrel bears his stamp. Let that be your 
surety. Keep down tractor costs. Pile up tractor dividends. 


If your dealer cannot give you genuine Quaker State Tractor 
Oil, write to Dept. “E” and we will see that you are supplied. 


Phinny Brothers Company, Oil City, Pa. 


( Makers also of the eclebrated Quaker State Medium Oil for auto- 
mobiles, recommended by the Franklin Automobile Company; 
j Quaker State Transmission Oi, Quaker State Cup Grease, Quaker 
| State Graphite Grease, aad Quaker State Cold Test Oil) 








QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OIL 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soi! 
and how it was made; bow plants grow init; abou: 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete. — 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed 
we hope he will write us. 

— ——— 


Athletics 


What is your best record on the 
standing broad jump? 

You might get out your mother’s 
tape measure and see just how good 
you are, measuring from toe to hee 
The world’s record is a little over 
eleven feet. The ordinary sixteen-year 
old boy, weighing perhaps 135 pounds 
and five feet seven inches tall, will! 
jump around six and a half feet. The 
smaller fellows, thirteen or fourteer 
years of age, and weighing around & 
pounds, and perhaps four feet ten inch 
es tall, should jump about five and 
half feet. What can you do? Are you 
better or worse than the average boy 
of your age, height and weight? 

The three hundred and fifty bs 
the East Des Moines high school eaci 
took one broad jump this spring. T! 
farthest jump was nine feet four inch 
es, the shortest was four feet six int 
es. The boy who jumped nine feet 
four inches was eighteen years ol 
five feet ten inches tall, and weighe 
150 pounds, whereas the boy wh 
| jumped four feet six inches was only 
| fourteen years old, four feet nine inch 
es tall, and weighed only 90 pounds 
Only six out of the three hundred and 
fiftv East High boys jumped more than 
eight feet, and only thirteen jumped 
less than five feet. 

City boys say that farm boys are 
clumsy, that they are strong but de 
not know how to use their strength 
They think that the average city boy 
can jump farther and run faster than 
the average country boy of the same 
size and age. 

low far can you put the twelve 
pound shot? Find a round stone that 
weighs about twelve pounds, and se¢ 
how far vou can heave it. The three 
hundred and fifty East High boys put 
the twelve-pound shot an average of 
{ about twenty-six and a half feet. Elev 
en of them put it from thirty-three t 
thirty-four feet, whereas six were only 
| able to do about fifteen and a half 
feet. The eleven who did so well aver- 
aged 145 pounds in weight, were five 
feet eight inches tall, and seventeen 
years old; while the six who did so 
poorly averaged only 93 pounds in 
weight, were only five feet tall, and 
fourteen years old. Of course most 
fourteen-year-old bors could put the 
shot farther than fifteen feet. The av- 
erage seems to be about eighteen feet 
for fourteen-year-old boys weighing 
around ninety pounds, and a little un- 
der five feet in height. The average 
sixteen-year-old boy weighing perhaps 
135 pounds, and five feet seven inches 
tall should put the shot around twenty 
six and a half feet. Knowing your 
height and weight, you can figure in a 
rough way how far you ought to heave 
a twelve-pound rock in order to com 
pare favorably with these East High 
boys. 

These three hundred and fiftv East 
High boys also ran the sixty-yard dash 
The speediest ran it in seven seconds 
and the poorest in ten and three-fifths 
seconds. The fourteen-year-old boys 
weighing around 90 pounds and a little 
under five feet in height ran it on the 
average in nine and two-fifths seconds 
The ordinary sixteen-year-old boy, 135 
pounds in weight, and five feet seven 
inches in height, ran it in about eight 
and two-fifths seconds. Now it will be 
hard for you to compare yourself with 
these East High boys in speed of run 
ning, altho you can get a rough idea if 
you measure off sixty yards and get 
your brother or a neighbor boy to set 
you off while he watches the second 
hand of his watch closely. 

These East High boys in making all 
their tests wore their ordinary clothes 
and shoes. 

How many times can you chin your 
self? When I was about your age, I 
could do it eight times, but I knew of 
one fellow who could chin himself 
thirty-five times. On the other hand, 
a number of the boys could only chin 
themselves once or twice. 

Athletics have very little to do with 
farming, but somehow they brighten 
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up a chap, and I believe a little ath- 

jetics is really worth while for bo 

of from twelve to twenty years of age 
i would suggest that some rainy af- 


ternoon when you and a neighboring 

ov have the time, you get busy and 

how far you can jump, now at you 
shot, how many times y< 


And then you can 
as well as 


chin yourself 
you are doing 
your age, 


gure out if 
nost boys of 
weight can do. 

Of course, wrestling and boxing are 
fun, but it’ is easy to get mad at a 
friend in these sports, and I would not 
advise you to go in for them unless 
you have a neighboring boy close at 
hand who is a very good friend, and 
you can practice regularly every week 
or so. 
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Fall Seeding of Alsike and 
Timothy 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty-five acres which I 
am thinking of seeding to timothy and 
alsike this fall. This land is now in 
barley, and I am thinking of either 
disking or re-plowing and seeding this 
fall. Would you suggest seeding a 
little oats this fall with the alsike and 
timothy? My idea would be that the 
oats would furnish a little winter pro- 
tection.” 

Timothy seeded in the fall generally 
comes thru very nicely. The clovers, 
however, often winter kill. Ordinarily 
it is considerably more bother to seed 
grass in the fall than in the spring, 
and the chances of success under lowa 


conditions are no greater. 
As to whether our correspondent 
should disk or plow his land before 


seeding this fall depends on the char- 
acter of his soil and how tHe rains 
come. We certainly would advise a 
thoro disking at the earliest possible 
moment after the barley is taken off. 
We rather suspect that several disk- 
ings would put his land into first-class 


shape for the seeding of timothy and 
alsike. The objection to plowing is 
that unless a number of diskings are 
given afterwards, the seed bed is just 
a little too loose for the best growth of 
timothy and alsike. 


A Shower Bath for the Farm 
Boys 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


When you come in these evenings, 
after a day in the hot fields, ail cov- | 
ered with honest sweat and dust, have 


you a modern bathroom in the house, 
or is the old swimmin’ hole just a few 
rods back of the barn? If so, you need 


not read this letter; if not, maybe I 
can help you to sleep better tonight, 
and to work better tomorrow, and to 


feel better all summer. 
In my opinion there is no bath ex- 





cept the swimming hole that a healthy | 
boy likes or gets so much good out of | 


as a shower bath. 
or Y. M. C. A. gymnasium it is to the 
showers and not to the tubs that the 
boys run with a whoop after the game. 
I am going to tell you how to have a 
shower bath so simple that you can in- 
stall it yourself after supper, and so 
cheap that “can’t afford it” will never 
occur to any of you. 

Unless you already have it, get a 
common garden watering pot or sprink- 
ling can with a capacity of six quarts 
or more, preferably one that has most 
of the tep closed over. Now select a 
place inside the barn or other build- 
ing cr outdoors between the corners of 
two buildings or elsewhere. Any place 
vill do that has privacy, is clean, and 
will not be harmed by a little water. 
Now, by means of a nail or a hook or 
a piece of wire, or any way to suit, 
hang the sprinkler so that the spout 
will rest about horizontally with the 
nozzle about as high as your head. If 
there is not a floor, probably you will 
want a board about three feet square. 
Your equipment is installed. 

A pail of water that has stood in the 
sun since noon will be warm enough, 
and more than abundant. The small 
quantity of water required is one of 
the very important advantages of the 
shower. 

’ Get your sprinkler. 
earn to hang it right. 
find the 


You will soon 
If you do not 
best location at first, it is 
easily moved. The whole scheme is 
thoroly practical. It has given me 
Many a goed night's sleep. I hope it 
| do the same for you. 
AN OLDER BOY. 


At a city high school | 
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VERY bit of power in the ake Tractor “Draft-Horse” Motor pulls on the 


belt. 


None is lost in friction of gears or bearings. 


The Avery belt wheel is 


mounted directly on the end of the crankshaft, and all the power of the motor is 


transmitted to the belt. 


The Avery motor runs at low speed, which al- 
lows using a large belt pulley, giving a good 
grip on the belt. The belt pulley is located just 
where it should be—on the right side of the 
tractor where the operator can easily see to line 
up, and high enough from the ground not to re- 
quire stretching the belt tokeepit from dragging. 


Built in Exactly the Size You Need 


Avery Tractors are built in sizes from 8-16 to 40-80 
H. P. in one standardized design, with a special 5-10 
H. P. size for small farms and lighter work, 


Avery Champion Grain Saver Threshers are built in a 
size to fit every size Avery T'ractor—two sizes of smal! 
threshing outfits for individual farmers and small ruas 


and three medium and large size outfits for large runs. 


The Avery Tractor has a design that makes it 
unusually successful for belt as well as for field 
work. It has a motor that is “The finest power 
plant onwheels,’’asone Avery ownerexpressedit. 
The Avery Patented Sliding Frame Transmis- 
sion delivers the power of this motor to the belt 
wheel and drawbar through a ‘“‘Direct-Drive’”’— 
the only tractor that drives direct in high, low, 
reverse or in the belt. 





AVERY COMPANY 
6233 Iowa St. Peoria, Hl, 


VER" 


Motor Farming, 
and Road Building 


Threshing 
Machinery 


Write for the Avery Catalog—This will give you 
valuable information about tractor farming, threshing, 
and road building. See Avery samples at nearest dealers, 












Avery Champion Grain Saver 
Threshers beat the Government 
record in threshing on canvas 
They are backed by the strongest 
definite grain saving warranty 
given any make of thresher. 














Power to Spare 
|For All 








This light tractor is endowed 
with surplus power for pulling three 
yr through any soil. Its extra 
ig 4-cylinder motor (5-inch bore 


furnish power to spare for any and 
every kind of belt work. The Allwork 
is absolutely guaranteed to burn 
kerosene successfully. 


: “a ”» It’s the all-the-year-’round tractor — eco- 
a stroke) can walk away nomical and efficient Spring, Summer, 
with any 3-plow job—as well as Autumn and Winter. 


Send for Free 1919 Catalog ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 55A Quincy, Illinois 


Allwork 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















Build a combinedecrib and granary according to our plans 
and have —?—- capac! pecily and save enough money ip 
to buy a Fart Inside Bucket ator. 


Write TODAY for free catalog describing “Inside’’ aad 
all styles of Portable Wagon Dumpsand Elevators, 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 


PEORIA 
nee 


Dept. 15 ILLINOIS 
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with ARLII NGTON 
uarantee AINT 
at FACTORY PRICES 


An easily applied coat or two of Arlington 
pure white lead and linseed oil paint adds 
years to the life of any farm residence and 
greatly enhancesits appearance and finan- 
cial value. Don’t experiment with ordina ry 
ready-mixed paint that may peel off— 
Get Arlington — the paint that resists 
weather for years, spreads well, penetrates 
and does not peel off—guaranteed by a 
company that has made quality paints for 
17 years. Made in colors to suit your taste 
and at a price to fit your pocket-book. 
We can save you money on paint and enamels for 
any purpose—houses, porches, silos, barns, imple- 
ments and interior decoration. For dairies use 
More-lite, the interior sanitary white enamel. 
All paints sold on money-back guarantee. Try 
poy Ree ny at 8 left if not satisfied. Reference 
Write for money-saving price list, color 
cards and other paint intormation. 
THE ARLINGTON MFG. CO. 
Capacity one million gallons per year. 
912 Arlington Ave., Canton, Ohio 


SAVES LODGED GRAIN 


Over 150,000 Sold 
15th Year 
















HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged 
grain, no matter how badly tangled nor how 
flat it lies on the ground, so that it may be cut 
the same as if standing. They will getit. Cut 
all around your field, save half your time and 
allyourgrain. Made of steel. Endorsed by 
agricultural colleges and over 20,000 
farmers who have used them. Shipped to 
responsible parties on three days’ free trial. 
If not as represented, return at our expense; 
money where paid will be refunded. Prices $6.40 
per set of 8; $8.00 persetofi0. Fit all ma. 
chines. Sold by all dealers. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 

3830 Elmwood Ave. 313 N. Sth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Leavenworth, Kan. 
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Our Prices Will Surprise You 


We sell a 7-line, 26-inch high, close mesh 
hog fence—30 stays to the rod—all heavy 
galvanized, for 38 cents f. o. b. Fort Madi- 
son, 39 cents f. o. b. Stillwater. 
Other styles equally cheap—all guar- 
anteed. Write today for free circular 
and prices delivered at your station. 
UNITED FENCE CO. of STILLWATER 
Offices and Factories: 
823 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 
263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 














rods 
160 etyi 
(2) Rample to test and book FREE, postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 172, CLEVELAND, 0. 










Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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qtries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
GS) steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds heels to fit 
. any running gear. 
Catalog i ustrated 1a colores free 


Electric Wheel Co., 55tte 81.. Quincy. Ml. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











Veterinary 


Veterinary inquiries of general interest will be 
answered for subscribers s column without 
charge by the de A. 8. Alexander, 
M.D. C., Profe i University 
of Wisconsin if an I is desired, a fee 
of $1.00 wlil be charg k hame and address 
should be signed to eac! 

















HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA. 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“What is the cause of fat hogs dying? 
They are all ri at feeding time, and 
next morning some of them are found 
dead, with froth and blood at the mouth. 
Others run arotind like they were uneasy, 
and go to the trough like they wanted 
water. If given water, they drink and 
then go off and die in from six to twenty- 





four hours. I cut open some of these 
hogs after they were dead forty-eight 
hours, and found the lungs and all the 


heart but a portion of the upper part 
apparently eaten out, and a substance 
remaining that looked like powder or ca- 
balt.”’ 

A post-mortem examination, to be of 
any value, should be made immediately. 
Delayed for forty-eight hours, especially 
in hot weather, changes take place from 
mortification and decomposition that may 
give an entirely erroneous impression re- 
garding the disease that caused death. 
This, we think, was true in the case in 
The fact that bloody froth is- 
mouth after death makes 
however, that “swine 
septicemia) killed 


question 
sued from the 
it about certain, 
plague”’ (hemorrhagic 
our correspondent’s hogs. 








This disease often is mistaken for chol- 
era, and, indeed, may be associated with 
that malady It has been very common 
of late, and, unfortunately, there is no 
remedy. Butit may be prevented with a 
fair degree of success by hypodermic in- 
jection of bacterins made from the germs 
of the disease (bacillus suisepticus) We 
would advise having a qualified veteri- 
narian immu e the remaining hogs at 
once, and, if cholera is present in the dis- 
trict, he should also treat the hogs with 


serum and virus against that disease. It 
is now a common and advisable practice 
to immunize against both diseases, and 
the high price of pork makes it worth 
while in all districts where diseases of 
swine have been prevalent. Meanwhile, 
clean up, disinfect and whitewash the hog 
houses and give a change of pasture. 


FISTULOUS WITHERS. 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

*“T have a fine colt that I think has the 
fistula. It developed about four months 
ago, like a wind puff, and broke after a 
time, then healed, after which it devel- 
oped again on the withers. The hair 
slipped off and shows a stripe on or under 
the hide about three inches long, and 
stays sore. I have another horse with a 
bullet in the shoulder just under the 
hide. Will you pelase give me advice 
and prescribe treatment?” 

Fistula of the withers starts from a 
bruise. Pus forms and unless liberated 
tends to burrow into the tissues and cause 
the formation of sinuses (pipes) and 
pockets. Treatment should consist in 
clipping off the hair, washing the skin 
clean with soap and hot water, then ap- 
plying a disinfectant, such as tincture of 
iodine, and at once laying open each pipe 
and pocket, for removal of dead or dis- 
eased cartilage or other tissue, and free 
drainage of pus. This, of course, should 
be done by a trained veterinarian, if one 
can be employed and he will then swab 
the wound with tincture of iodine and 
pack the cavities full of oakum which has 
been saturated with a mixture of equal 
quantities of turpentine and raw linseed 
oil. Vaseline or lard should be freely ap- 
plied to the skin below the wound, to 
protect it against the irritating effects of 
the turpentine mixture. The packing 
should be renewed daily. Antiseptic gauze 
may be used instead of oakum. The vet- 
erinarian may also give hypodermic treat- 
ment with a bacterin, or antistreptococcic 
serum. This is but one method of treat- 
ment. There are many others, and each 
veterinarian has his own favorite one. 
Some prefer to fill the sinuses with bis- 
muth paste, while army horses have been 
treated by packing the cavities with con- 
centrated lye. If a veterinarian can not be 
employed, use a proprietary fistula cure. 
The bullet referred to should be ex- 
tracted. 





Packing Merger—Eleven of the inde- 
pendent packing companies are being con- 
solidated into one concern, which will be 
known as the Allied Packers, Incorporat- 
ed. The president of the concern will be 
John A. Hawkinson, former vice-presi- 
dent of Wilson & Company. The capital 
stock will be $100,000,000, and in addition 
there will be $25,000,000 worth of preferred 
stock and $25,000,000 worth of bonds. Most 
of those going into the merger are east- 
ern concerns. One of the vice-presidents 
will be F. S. Snyder, who succeeded J. F. 
Cotton as the head of Mr, Hoover’s meat 
division, 











co this New Z- Engine 

















T isa l4’H.P.“Z” Farm En- 


gine — recently perfected after 


three 


years oO experimental 


work and successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


This completes a line of farm 
engines — 1% H.P. to15 H.P. 
— all of which efficiently 
Operate on this economical fuel. 
Over 15 million dollars worth 
of “Z" Engines on the farms 
of over 200,000 keen farmer 
buyers — are proving to their 
satisfaction that buying a “Z’’ 





| iso runs on | 
Distillate 
Coal (il 


or 
Gasoline 











from the local dealer resulted 
as our advertising promised. 
Throtthng Governor—Built-in 


Oscillating Magneto 


Prices—114 H.P. $61.00—3 H.P. 
$100.00 — 6 H. P. 


$179.00 — 
F.O. B. Factory 


Buying a “Z" from your local 
dealer assures maximum engine 
value and service. 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Morse o@ 














the Judith Basin. 





crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can do better in 
Buy direct from the owners. 
Free information aad prices sent on request. 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box D 1405, 


THE JUDITH BASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 


Prices lowest; terms easiest. 
Address 


LEWISTON, MONTANA. 











JOR SALE—lIdeal stock and dairy farm. To 

clos @ an estate, located in Washington County, 
Minn. 14 miles from St. Paul, near South St. Paul 
Stock Yards. On State road in a beautiful section of 
Fine neighborhood and best of soil and 
, good schools. Electricity available and in- 
stalled. 300 acres in crop and 60 acres pasture, 
partly wooded. 2 dwellings and other buildings 
necessary. Can be divided into two farms. Address 
_ FURBER, Executor, Cottage Grove, 

nn. 





] ARDWOOD CUT.OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-soil. Neither sandy nor gravelly. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no comm issions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


Eastern Oklahoma Farms For Sale 


Come to Oklahoma, where you can raise the same 
crops you raise there and others besides, and avoid 
long, cold winters. Write for list and information. 
S. O. SCHOFIELD, Muskogee, Okla. 








JOR SALE—Ideal stock and dairy farm. To 
close an estate, 200 acres—14 miles from 8t. Paul 
in Washington county, oa fine road. 140 under culti- 
vation, 60 In pasture, partly wooded. 12 room house, 
steam heated, three barns and other buildings, in 
village, best of soll, low price for quick sale. Ad- 
dress, T. L. FURBER, Executor, Cottage 
Grove, Minn. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSOW LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 








Southern Minnesota Farm For Sale 
in Mower county. 160 acres, good corn land, good 
sot! and drainage, some tile in; complete set of 
buildings, close to town; 2 miles to Lansing and 4 
to Austin. terms, Send for more particulars 
and price. Owner, 8.8. BOYER, R.1, Lansing, Minn. 


SAY, FOLKS 


Britain Realty Co. of Chillicothe, Mis- 
souri, wants to tell you about their location for 
honest to goodness homes. Write. 


Southern Minnesota Corn Land 


Large list of improved farms. Write for our list. 
EE T. JESTER, Austin, Minn. 











Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 


Also handle exchanges. List yout property with me. 
Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LAND FOR SALE BY OWNER—Three extra 

good quarters, all well im 
proved. Best corn land in southern Minnesota. 
J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 





IOWA FAR MS Smooth, black corn 


land. $100 to $175 per 
acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O"’Donne!), Elma, la. 





F YOU WANT TO SELL og Exchange 
your property, writeme. JOHN J. BLACK. 
SS St., CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wisconsin. 
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Co-operative Threshing 
Companies 


An increasing number of communi- 


ties seem to be interested in the or- 
ganization of codperative threshing 
companies. In compliance with a 


number of requests, we are reprinting 
herewith articles of organization that 
have been used successfully. 

We would be glad to have communi- 
eations from any of our friends who 
have been actively interested in such 
companies, giving their experience 
and any information which they think 
would be helpful to those who are or- 
ganizing new companies now. 

BY-LAWS OF A CO-OPERATIVE 
THRESHING OUTFIT. 
1—Made, conciuded 
t day of - 19 
between , ali of the state of 

Article 2—Whereas, it is the purpose ‘of 
said parties to form a partnership for the 
purpose of buying a threshing outfit, 
chiefly for doing their own threshing, for 
which purpose they have agreed on the 
following terms and articles of agreement, 
to the faithful performance of which they 
mutually bind and engage themselves each 


and signed 
by and 


Article 


this — 














to the other, his heirs, executors or as- 
signs. 
Articel 3—The style or name of this 


partnership shall be the ———-; its plaec 
of business 

Article 4—The Threshing Com- 
pany shall be continued for a period of 
years, or such time as may be de- 
termined by a three-fourths vote of its 
members. 

Article 5—Any members of this com- 
pany who shall hereafter move away from 
the territory hereinafter mapped out may 





sell to the person taking his place, if 
agreeable to three-foutrhs of the com- 
pany; if not, he shall sell his share to the 

Threshing Company. If for any 





reason they can not agree upon the price, 
the matter shall be settled by arbitration. 


Article 6—The regular annual meeting 
of this company shall be held at ———, 
on the of each year. 


Article 7—Special meetings of this com- 
pany may be called by the president at 
any time, or upon a written request to the 
secretary by one-half of the members of 
he company. 

Article 8—For the 
tion or proposition, an a 
more than one-half of the membe 
company is required. 

Article 9—A quorum for the transaction 
of business shall consist of more than one- 

ulf of the members of this company. 

“Article 10—The secretary shall notify all 
members of this company five days be- 
fore any meeting, and shall keep a true 
record of all meetings. 

Article 11—No money shall be paid out 
except on order drawn on treasurer and 
signed by president and secretary. 

Article 12—The officers of this company 
shall consist of president, secretary, trea- 
surer and three directors, to be chosen 
from its members at the annual meeting, 
and to hold office for one year or until re- 
moved by more than one-half the vote of 
said company. 

Article 185—It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meeti 
preserve order, and regulate dis 

ecording to parliamentary law. 


adoption of any mo- 
firmative vote of 
rs of this 









Article 14—It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to attend all meetings of the 


and ke in a substantial book 





company, 





for that purpose true record of the pro- 
ceedings of all such meetings. He shall 

lave charge of books, documents and 
papers which belong to the company. He 


keep a permanent record of the 
bushels threshed for each man 
and a correct account of all 
receipts and expenditures, and as soon as 
may be practicable after the threshing 
has been done each season, at a meeting 
called by the president, he ll have pre- 
pared an itemized statement of each sea- 
son’s and the 
number r of bushels threshed ach man 
and the amount each 1 le com- 
any, the indebtedness plus of the 
company before and the 
dness or sur of the company 
after that season's expenses have all been 
maid and the net earning s! a have been 
ipplied. He shall, if required by any mem- 
ber, m: a report at each ann ial meet- 
ing, of th I ures and 
he financi cone the company. 
He shall conduct the company's cc 
Spondence, and preserve 
documents and papers, w 


shall 
number of 


each season, 











irnings and expe 







the ses 


ndaeht 
dept 





















together 











ith the books and accounts, shall be open 
to the inspection of any member of the 
company at reasonabk nes. He 





all, at the ex tion of his term of of- 
ce, deliver to his books 
papers, records and’* documents of the 
company in his po sion, and shall per- 
form such other 

long to his office 
Articie 15—Duties 
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suceessor all 








S as commonly be- 


Directors— 





ch sl heir con- 
y si ery and 
Ss repair ies. re all 
essary Kk 1e machin- 





be the fore- 
charge cf the 





immediate 
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have charge of 
company, and 
all other things Aining to busi- 
ness or the machinery, including shed for 
same. ided, that in case of disagree- 
ment between the directors, the matter 
shall be left to vote of the company. 

Article 16—All contracts and obliga- 
tions, when signed by the company’s 
president and secretary, shall be legal 
and binding on the m thereof. 

Article 17—Any person shall, upon sign- 
ing these articles of agreement, become 
a member of the Threshing Com- 
pany. 

Article 18—All threshing sha 


at the cus ogg vi price. 


machine 
the threshing outfit of the 


and running it; 


per the 





Prov 


embers 


ll be done 


Article 19—Each member shall pay the 
treasurer " this company, on or before 
October ist of each year, the amount due 


as shown by the secretary’s statement. All 
threshing outside of the company shall 
be contracted to be paid for on or before 
same date. 

Article 20—Each member of the com- 
pany shall pay the company an equal 
share of the running expenses of the ma- 
chine 

Article 21—The company may, by vote, 
set apart any surplus as a reserve fund, 
which shall be available in buying re- 
pairs or paying the ordinary expenses of 
the company. 

Article 22—Any surplus not set aside as 
fund, that will have remained 
on hand after the running expenses and 
cost of repairs, if any, have been paid, 
shall be annually divided equally aomng 
the members of the company. 

Article 23—The threshing route of the 
—— Threshing Company shall be indi- 
eated by the following map, and any per- 
son living in the house that is now or 
may be hereafter situated within one-half 
mile of the threshing route, shall be con- 
sidered as living on said route, and his 
turn shall come at that place on the route. 

Article 24—The machine will start at 
and thresh members’ grain in the 
rder in which it comes to their places of 
residence on both sides of the road on the 
threshing route. 

Article 25—The machine shall start each 
succeeding year at the ——— job ahead of 
the previous starting joint, counting by 
the previous year's jobs. 

Article 26—These articles of agreement, 
being somewhat in the nature of a con- 
tract, can not be altered or changed after 
adoption except by the affirmative vote 
of three-fourths of the members of this 
company at the time of the proposed 
change, and the signature of each mem- 
ber shall appear on the minutes endorsing 
such change or alteration, which, when so 
signed, shall be valid and binding on the 
members of the company 

Witness our signatures to the foregoing 
articles of agreement tl — day of 


i, 


a reserve 














us 





Commission Firm Expelled—The Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange recently ex- 
pelled from its membership the commis- 
sion firm of Rappal Brothers & Quinn, 
which had done business at the Chicago 
stock yards for a good many years, and 
which is reported to have handled about 
$30,000,000 worth of live stock a year. The 
ground for the expulsion is said to be 
overcharging for feed As a result of 
careful investigation it is reported that 
the firm overcharged its customers in 
the neighborhood of $20,000 during the 
past year alone. The four principal mem- 
bers of the firm were expelled from the 
exchange, while Mr. Quinn, the junior 
member, who has been connected with the 
firm but a few months, was suspended for 
not to exceed one year 





United States Studies Cost of Producing 


Cotton and Tobacco—Following recom- 
mendations of a committee on cost of pro- 
duction studies, the Office of Farm Man- 


Department of 
investigations of 


States 
started 


agement, United 





Agriculture, has 
factors affecting the cost of producing 
cotton and tobacco. The studies with cot- 


ton will emphasize the amount and hours 
of farm labor involved in producing the 
crop, the amounts of seed and fertilizer 
used, as well as the cash costs, such as 
ginning, and the relation of cotton grow- 
ing to other enterprises of the southern 
farm. Cotton investigations will be con- 
ducted in Alabama, Georgia, Texas and 


South Carolina, in each of which three 
representative areas have been selected 
by the state experiment stations, with 
which the work is in coéperation. The 


tobacco investigations centralized in 
the Burley section of Kentucky, and are 
ion with the Kentucky experi- 
ment station. Seventy-five tobacco farms 
in each of two representative Burley dis- 
tricts are keeping daily labor reports on 
the cost of producing tobacco. 


are 


in codbpera 











Water Level Receding—The fact that 
the water level has dropped twelve feet 
in the last fifty years is the cause of Gov- 
ernor Harding cailing a meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Conservation Society, 


to be held at McGregor, Iowa, July 27th, 
28th and 29th. Plans to conserve the 
water supply may be worked out. Profes- 
sor Beyer, of Iowa State College, has 
made a study of this problem, and says 
that the main causes of ground water 


losses are cultivati’n of the soil, drainage 














— = 


and industrial operations, 
mining. Large tracts of land which in- 
clude lakes or ponds should, in the opinion 
of Professor Beyer, be conserved as sta- 
bilizers of water flow. 





Prices in Spain and in a gn in 
Spain for such foods as bread, eggs, milk, 
sugar, ete., are from poste wt to two- 
thirds as much as in Italy. The explana- 
tion of theh igher prices in Italy seems to 
lie quite largely in the rate of exchange 
between Italy and the United States. In 
order to buy a dollar's worth of goods in 
the United States, Italy 
a dollar and fifty cents’ worth of Italian 
money. On the other hand, Spain can 
buy a dollar’s worth of goods in the Uni- 
ted States for slightly less than a dollar’s 
worth of Spanish money. Granting that 
beth Italy and Spain get large quantities 
of food from the United States, we can 
readily see that food prices in Italy must 
necessarily be 50 per cent higher than in 
Spain, simply because of the difference in 
the rate of exchange. 





Hungarian Corn Prices—Before the war 


Hungary ranked next to the United States 
and Argentina in corn production. In 
those days corn in Hungary ordinarily 
sold for 5 to 10 cents a bushel higher than 
corn in Chicago. According to the United 
States Bureau of Markets, the corn grow- 
er in Hungary realized form his corn in 
March of this year $4.70 a bushel. The 
open market price was around $3. But in 
addition to the open market price, the 
Hungarian corn grower received a special 
bonus ranging from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. 
In arriving at these prices, Hungarian 
money has been converted into dollars 
at par rate of exchange. Of course, Hun- 
garian currency is tremendously inflated, 
and when it comes to trading with this 
country is worth only one-fifth of what 
it was before the war. On the basis of 
rate of exchange at Vienna, the price of 
Hungarian corn is actually cheaper than 
in lowa. 


ILEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of clarge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mai! is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal {inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























LESSEE’S RIGHT TO DOWN 
TIMBER. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“[T rented a farm for cash, and when 
the lease was exe ute od there was a lot of 
down timber, nothing being said with re- 
gard to it. Have I the right to use it?” 

In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, it has been held by the Iowa 
supreme court that a tenant has the right 
to use down timber for purposes of fuel, 
to repair fences or buildings on the farm, 
and to repair his farm implements. The 
tenant has no right to sell or dispose of 
timber on the farm without the consent 
of the landlord. It may be added that if 
the down timber is exhausted, the tenant 
may cut such trees as are suitable for 
fuel only, if such custom obtains in his 
neighborhood. The rule generally follows 
that of the English common law. 








LIVE STOCK NOTES—SALE OF 
MORTGAGED PROPERTY. 
An Tilinois subscriber writes: 
“In our pure-bred live stock trade we 
are compelled to notes occasionally, 
with chattel securities, such as cattle, 
horses, hogs, ete. A local bank uses the 
following form and endorsement: 
$200.00. May, 19, 1919 
One day after date I promise to pay 
to the order of John Doe, Two Hun- 





1 
take 


dred and no one-hundredths dollars, 
for value received, with interest at 
the rate of......per cent per annum 
WR cc esate and if the interest be 








not paid annu to become as prin- 





cipal, and bear the same rate of in- 
terest. This note is negotiable and 
payable without defalcation or dis- 


count and without any relief or bene- 
fit whatever from stay, valuation, ap- 
praisement, or homestead exemption 
laws 

Richard Roe. 

EXndorsement—I hereby grant, bar- 

gain and sell one five-year-old gray 
mare to John Doe as security for this 
note, 

Richard Roe. 
“Could the party giving this note dis- 


pose of the animal described without 
penalty?” 
The Illinois statutes provide that a 


mortgagor of chattels who in any manner 
disposes of the mortgaged property with- 
out the consent of the mortgagee shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction may be fined a sum not exceeding 
twice the value of the property 
confined in the county jail not to exceed 
one year, or both, at the discretion of the 


particularly 


has to pay about 


sold, or 
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court. The above form would not proteet 
the mortgagee as to who pur- 
chased the property w knowledge of 
the mortgage, the only way to do this 
being by having the instrument acknowl- 
edged and recorded. We would recom- 
mend that in such sales, where the animal 
is to be held as security, a chattel mort- 
gage be executed on a separate form, and 
as collateral to the promissory note, duly 
acknowledged and recorded. Such a form 
as is offered by our correspondent is more 
than likely to give rise to trouble and dis- 
pute, a contingency not warranted by any 
Saving in time and expense which it may 
represent. 


parties 
ithout 





EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 

An Iowa subscriber asks whether the 
farmer who employs men for general 
farm work, in which they use the various 
kinds of machinery, including tractor, 
threshing machine, wood saw, etc., comes 
under the industrial compensation law. 

The Iowa industrial compensation law 
specifically exempts farmers from its op- 
eration. 
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Ww ANTE D—Choreman for North DaKota 

Seven coyvs to milk. Must thoroly understand 
care of cattle and hogs. $65 per month. C. D. 
McCANNA, McCanna, N. D. 


Best Large Farm in Northern lowa 


961 acres with five sets of splendid bufldings. Im. 
provements worth about #50,000. This is offered for 
short time only at $250 per acre. Wiil not divide, but 
purchaser can, If so desiring, make a good profit by 
reselling any part not needed for his own use. Land 
all smooth with excellent drainage. Seven tnex- 
haustible drilled wells, several never failing springs 
and about 60 acres of beautiful timber. Four towns 
on three railroads within one to four miles. Deep, 
rich, black corn and clover soil. This property can 
not remain at this figure. Splendid community 
Price subject to change without notice. See me at 
once or write for description and photos, 

H. H. NORTHRUP, 865 S. & L. Bidg., Des Motnes. Ta 


362 Acres $8400, with 
34 Head Holstein Cattle and 


Good farm team, harness, implements and tools; 
short walk school, handy R. R. town, milk station, 
etc.; about 200 acres big crop tillage; 75-cow wire- 
fenced pasture, much wood, timber, fruft, 7-room 
house, big painted basement barn, running water 
house, barns. Distant owner’s other business re- 
quires quick sale, hence low price $8400, part cash. 
Details page 35, Catalog Bargains 19 States: copy 
free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette 
Bidg., Chicago 


FOR SALE-—400 ACRE 


Stock and grain farm; two sets of buildings, adjoin 
ing town, in southern Minnesota. One half of crop 
will be given for a cash sale, before July ist. Write to 
B. P. WEIS, Owner, Adrian, Minn. 


FOR SALE—CHOICE 100 ACRES 


Two miles from Fredericksburg, Chickasaw county. 
Well improved and fenced hog-tight. Price for 
short time only $225. For further particulars, write 


ART ASPINALL, Fredericksburg, lowa 


I WOW are looking for good farm lands, either 

for home or an investment, do not. fail to tn- 
spect our southern Minnesota farms. Write us your 
wants. NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN CO., 
New Richland, Minn 




















Corn, Oats, 


Audrain County, Missouri, prairie farms. 
aeres, 340 acres, 631 acres. 
to $135 


00 peracre, | want to retire 





Wheat, 


I own and am offering forsale 140 acres, 150 a 
Also 240 acres in Mower County, Minnesota. 
as good growing crops as you have on your high priced land in !liinois 
¥.L, CROSBY. 


Biue Grass 


pres, 195 acres, 2) 
Come and I think i can show you 
end Iowa and I wil! only ask a85.(0 
Mexico. Mo. 
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Buy This Silo 
Comparison 


The time to decide which silo is 
best for your farm is right now. 
Remember—after you decide, the 
silo must be shipped, then put 
up, and by that time your corn 
will be ready for ensilage. The 


UNADILLA SILO 


gives you these extra benefits 
and you bay it for no more 
than you would pay for an 
ordinary | silo 
ectly constructed 
® bufidine with s frame 
strong as your barn. 











convenient 


3 os hi root adds four 
* feet > Bil ling capacit 
Wher er sie settles yo 
fs ful 

es 


4. inst 


slippery ladders nee 
1} Continuous door 


ar silo 


tighten from ladder 
chute, no dangerous, 
ded. 


SS: 


: 
pleciecierie 


| °w 4 -2 
can dle ] 
a. ‘© mnie adjustable door fram 
° he market Always air 
tight. io of felt or mud 


pecking. 
Unadilla users select the Una- 
dilla silo because it gives them 
more rilo service and 








! them Write today for 
} large illustrated circular 
TT | CENTRAL UNADILLA 
1} | SILO COMPANY 
i 6186. W. Sth St., Des 
Al Moines, lowa, or 


Unadilta, N. Y¥. 


Farmer agents wanted 
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Good Low-Priced Farms 


can be had in Vermont. The tide is 
running back to the fertile, home-like 
valleys of the Green Mountain State. 
Right at the door of the great eastern 
markets, with productive farmlands at 
surprisingly low cost, Vermont holds 





big opportunities for industrious farmers. 
Vermont's aver uge yield per acre for nine 
staple crops are nearly two and one-half 
times the average return for the same crops 


n the United States, Ver- 
mont is among the leaders 
in per-acre production of 
corn, potatoes, wheat, 



















buckwheat, barley and 
oats Area and popu- 
lation considered, 


the first 
the Union. 
big farm 
writing for 


Vermont is 
dairy state in 

Learn about your 
opportunity by 
free book, “Vermont Farms 
for Sale’ published by the 


pery Ae mick leer of one 

ope Bureau, Montoeller, ‘A 
@\ Sunshine Adds 

$ $$ To Your 
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sy 
S Sgoratin = Eunhing ome 
shines. Fil any hog 


Rasy to install Rot- proet 
Leak proof. Need no psint or re: 


N Hose House 
FREE fs. 'i<: 
Pr repar: 
uf erperts Exabody ah fom: § 
cores you want. rite for ther 


PSHRAUGER & JOHNSON 





WORTH A BIG FARM 


Rale your own and neighbors’ hay; +4 
2000 a season with 


A Press for ong 
Purpose 


3 work earns $1000 to $ 
Lightning 
Line 





——< 
Pewer Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Belt, Juniors with 
extension frames, combined press and engines, horse 
wer press, | horse baler, etc. The right kind of a presse 
‘or your needs. Presses bought from us 20 years ago still 
inuse. Sendtoday for complete catalog or write us your 
needs and we will advise you and start you in —- 


K. C. HAY PRESS CO. cxasaseis 


KANSAS City, MO. 


LUMBER 


507, OR and general buiiding material at 


2 OR MORE SAVING 


a even consider buying unti) you havesent 
ee | ale list of what you need and have our estimate 
ry return mail, We ship quick end pay the "CO 

. 


ARMERS LUMBER 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





2442 BOYD STREET 


Binder Twine. S:v's%, 


50 per 100 Cari 
$20.5° cent less amt Order now. 


Write tor Fauis Jesse Dep. X, Milwaukee, Wie, 











Fresh From the Country 


IOWA, 


Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
3d.—Cultivation of corn is under way, and 
it has made a good growth. Many are 
thinking of the possibility of the European 
corn borer marching on Iowa corn fields 
within a year or two perhaps, and with 
our dense fields of large acreages, this 
“Hun” of King Corn is a foe gigantic. 
—Arthur Nelson. 






Boone County, (c) Iowa, June 7thL— 
This week found most Boone county 
farmers thru with their corn planting, 
getting ready for the first cultivation. 
Considerable corn was hauled to the vari- 
ous markets in the county the past few 
days. This was about the first period the 


condition for heavy 
could be permitted 
this spring. The corn 
is coming finely now, and the indications 
are promising for a good stand. A rain is 
needed at present, as much of the plant- 
ing the past week was shallow and needs 


roads have been in 
hauling when time 
from the field work 


moisture to give it a start. Due to the 
open winter, the fall wheat, clover and 
alfalfa fields came thru in very good 


crops generally over the 
county are making a rapid growth. The 
acreage of alfalfa seeded this spring in 
our county is about 500 per cent of nor- 
mal. Sweet clover is being tried out on 
many farms for the first time. Our pas- 
ture this year, altho much better than 
last season, is hardly up to normal in 
many places. The soy bean will have ex- 
tensive cultivation this year. The acreage 
where this crop is planted with corn is 
estimated at 3,000 in Boone county, com- 
pared to 50 acres last year. The crop 
will be used chiefly along with the corn 
for hogging down or sheeping out or for 
silage purposes. Sudan grass is another 
comparatively new crop for our section 
which will receive unusual attention again 


shape, and these 
























this season. As one travels over the 
county, the absence of young colts is con- 
spicuous. A few sheep are found on a 
larger percentage of farms than last year. 
Many wool growers are planning upon 
marke ting their wool coéperatively this 
the Iowa State Wool Growers’ 
The pig crop for our county 
is a little below normal, and about 25 per 
cent below last year's production Upon 
many inquiries w find abnormal losses 
have been d. Litters were smali 
and pigs Ww j Sor of the losses are 
charged against the so-called ‘‘flu,”’ 
which affected ny herds winter. 
The cold, damp weather of April was a 
factor in caus considerable losses of 
littie pigs. We have a good many small 
herds of fat cattle about ready for the 
market. Some of our best feeders have 
been figuring and waiting on more favor- 
able markets, and then figuring some 
more, trying to realize somewhere near 
the market price for the corn fed. Con- 
sumers of this food commodity that feel 
the cattle feeder this year has been ex- 
tracting excess profits should also get out 
pencil and papr.—O. W. Beeler. 

Cedar County. (e) Iowa, June 3d.—This 
community has had good weather for the 
last three weeks. Corn all planted. Some 
is ready to plow. Oats doing well. Wheat 
the best in several years. Pig crop about 
80 per cent of normal. Many sows being 
bred for fall pigs Fewer cattle on feed 
than usual.—F. M. Thomson, 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, June 1st.— 
The past two weeks of dry, warm weather 






has alolwed the ‘mers a splendid op- 
portunity to plant their corn in fine shape. 





th to plow, and a splen- 
rain fell the first of 
nice. Garden truck 
res looking fine, and af- 
Continuous rains 
prevented the farmers 
which is getting quite 


Corn is large enou 
did stand. A heavy 
June. Oats lox 
coming on. Pastu 
fording lots of grass 
since the st have 
from plowing corn, 


Dan ap 
KIN 





green, especially where quack grass has 
a foothold. Pigs doing fine.—J. J. Died- 
rich. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
3a.—We are having too much rain for the 
good of farming. There is some com- 
plaint of worms damaging corn, and some 
will have to be replanted. jarring this, 


corn is a splendid stand. Pastures are 
fine. Winter wheat is heading, and is 
very rank, y on the lowlands, and 
will probably vn. Oats are in about 
the same condition Alfalfa is being cut 
the first time. The alfalfa that isn’t cut 
is about fiat on the ound, and is a bad 


Ee 
especia 


go do 








mess. Spring seeding is doing fine.—W. 
J. Adams. 
Grundy County, (c) Iowa, June 5th— 


Corn planting is a thing of the past. Not 
much cultivating done, on account of too 
much moisture—a shower every day since 
the first. fiel getting weedy. 
Grain is making rapid progress, and fall 
wheat is beginning to head out. Potatoes 
well up, and some ready to bloom. Gar- 


Some ds 





Gens are excellent, and hay crop, from all 
indications, will be heavy; pastures never 
better. Some cattle on feed, and also 
some old hogs; no sheep. Not many colts 


raised. Quite a few pigs. Poultry raised 
on a large scale. Land still going up. 
Every one is a member of the farm bu- 
reau, and all are boosting for paved roads 
to get out of this mud.—Gustav Treimer. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, June 6th. 








wet weather dam- 
eut-worms. All 


—Continued cool and 
aging corn by work of 
small grain and pastures in fine shape. A 
large crop of early potatoes expected, as 


they are making rapid growth—E. L. 
Milner. 

Sae County, (nw) Iowa, June 6th.—The 
first week of June has been very wet; 
rainy every day, like the first week of 
May; but the intervening time has been 
fine for all field work. Corn went in with 
arush. The last week in May was hot 
and dry. Cultivators were rushed; many 
got thru or nearly thru t st time. The 





looks now as 


‘aw. All small 


hay crop is now assured. It 


if we will have too muc 


*h str 











grain is very rank in growth. All tiles 
are gushing full. Hogs are rushing to 
market, as it is too wet for fietd work. 
Corn got a fine start the last week in 
May, and is leoking fine.—D. Rininger. 
Louisa County, (se) Iowa, June 6th.— 
Another week of ost continuous rain- 
fall. No field work done since May 3ist. 
Weather so far very unfavorable for 
spring work. Have had but two weeks of 
good weather for field work since April 
ist Corn planting practically finished. 
Cultivation delayed; fields too wet to get 


Stand of corn yet uncertain; some 


in to y 
Pastures doing fine- 


complaint of worms 











ly. Hay crop is promising. Considerable 
complaint of spring pi not doing well. 
Oats are short and somewhat off in color. 
Some cattle being marketed; present 


prices not very satisfactory for the feeder. 
—cC. S. Duncan 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, 
Rain every day for the last 
lots of it. Too wet to plow corn. 
it to be replanted on sod, on account 


cut-worms. Other ground seems to be 


7th.— 
and 


June 
week, 
Lots of 
of 


good stand. Small grain growing pretty 
rank, with a dark green color. Pastures 


and hay generally good. Much sickness 
among hogs and horses. Roads bad, but 
drying some today. Much corn and grain 
moving to market.—Simon Tjossem. 










































Cedar County, (e) Iowa, June 6th.—It 
has rained every day this week. Corn is 
all up, and looks good in spite of wet 
weather None has been cultivated yet. 
Winter wheat fine, and a larger acreage 
than usual Fat stock about all shipped 
out A. G. Davidson 

Hamilton County, (c) e 7th— 
A full week of rainy a dry 
spell of over three wee! iil up 
and good stand, and Small 
grain looks good Y 
tock looks well. 

not doing well; s 
Naylor 

Mills County, 

Everything looks ne i ¢ 
geod croy Wheat is heading out and 
alfalfa is ready to cut. Spring pigs g 
well.—John Waller. 

ILLINOIS. 

Jackson County, (s) fll, May 28th.— 
We are having lots of rain here Very 
little corn planted; only in the 
tom, and it has been so wet it 
be cultivated, and considerable 
need to be planted over Oats 
fairly good. Wheat fair on the 
not so good on bottom lands. 
freeze killed some of the fruit. 
hay crop is going to be short. The pig 
crop is very short this sprir on account 
of the shortage of corn last fall. Pastures 
are good.—E. M. Cornett. 

Putnam County, (w) Ind., June 5th.— 
Season for corn planting unusually late; 
much not in the ground yet: large acre- 
age being planted. Wheat very forward, 
and never such a prospect. Date a large 
acreage; sown a little late, but in good 
condition Pastures fine. Young clover 


good Large fruits a failure. Fine pros- 


pects for strawberries, raspberries and 
blackberries.—Subscriber. 

Iroqgouis County, (e) Ill, June Tth— 
May has been a very wet month, and 
June promises nothing better so far. Many 
of the corn fields are looking fine, but 
are in need of cultivation, which has been 


held up by continued rains. 
deal of corn land is under water, which 
will ruin the crop. Wheat is looking fine. 
So are oats and hay, only many oat fields 
look yellow.—B. E. Walsh. 


MISSOURI. 

Nodaway County (nw) Mo., June 4th.— 
Corn all planted and making a fine stand. 
All growing crops are extra good. Wheat 
most too rank, and is going down on the 
lowlands. All stock doing finely. A fair- 
sized pig and lamb crop. Very little sick- 


And a good 





ness among stock. Not much fat stock 
on hand. Eggs, 45 cents; chickens, 27 
cents; butter-fat, 53 cents; corn, $1.90; 
hay, $25 to $35.—A. A. Graves. 


Lafayette County, (w) Mo., June 6th.— 
A heavy downpour of rain June ist. No 
work on the land all week; too wet. Wheat 
on strong soil and lowlands badly lodged; 
some report of rust and army worms 
wheat Sunshine would be a bless 
the wheat. Oats in bad shape, 
yellow Old clover is suffering 
sects killing lower leaves. Timothy is 
fine. First cutting of alfa badly 
aged by rain. Corn is doing well, consid- 
ering the rainy and cool weather Pas- 
tures and young clover and timothy doing 
fine. Strawberries and cherries are ripe, 
and the farmer's wife is busy filling many 
empty cans that were not filled last year 


in 
to 

turning 
from in- 





ng 





dam- 
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NR PT. Oa oe. MEE Le 8 Jun 
on account of scarcity of Ox 
is scarce and high; selling at the elevat Son 
at from $1.80 to $1.90 per bushel.—Henry eort 
A. Schaeperkoetter. fine 
Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 6th Pas 
Corn planting finished except some over L. I 
flow land; we all got a good stand. No L 
cultivation done yet. We have had one : The 
week’s rain; many lowlands overflowed eon’ 
and crops lost. Lots of good wheat ruinex floo 
Corn getting grassy on uplands, and the a k 
ground is too wet to work. The first cut sec 
ting of alfalfa was hurt some by the wet 
rains. Wheaton uplands still good. Oats acre 
fair to good. Potato and melon bugs ars per 
numerous. Corn scarce and high, $1.8; fren 
oats, 80 cents; cream, 58 cents; butter, | 
cents; hens, 25 cents; eggs, 32 cents; fat 
hogs, $20, and but few to l. Pastures 
good; stock fat.—J. W. Gr snd cen 
Daviess County, (nw) Mo., June 5th.- Roa 
Weather continues cool, and we have had Car! 
too much rain. Wheat has fallen dow 
bardly, and we estimate that 15 per c 
is ruined. Corn and oats look good, wt R’ 
there is lots of grass and pasture, and t! The 
hay crop is going to be 100 per cent. Gar We 
den stuff grows slowly on account of spri 
the cool weather. Potatoes bothered muc! of i 
with beetles, and much failure in seed or Win 
account of same rotting. Strawberry c: shot 
O. K.: cherries and apples also, but there Past 
will be no peaches, and but few pears. ed: 
Grapes all right.—J. O. Metcalf. _ 
NEBRASKA, Lots 
Nemaha County, (se) Neb., June Ist.— Fart 
Fine rain last night. Last week’s warm, wha 
dry weather good for corn and wheat J. E 
both, stimulating the corn and checking 
the overgrowth of winter wheat. Alfalfa 
haying begun—a good crop. Corn is com- Gr 
ing on; will be a good stand generally have 
Many cut worms. Cattle laying on flesh we 9 
in lush pastures. Cream content increas- 
ing as cows recover normal! flesh. Interest ara 
in fall pigs as spring crop is short. Ga acco 
dens extra good: potatoes also; oats ditt« soil 
Hedge and post cutters about thru for the worl 
season.—Karl Aldrich. Sma 
Dodge County, (e) Neb., June 6th.—T ow 
heavy rain of last Saturday ni ‘ 
Sunday put down the fall wheat id 
especially on the bottom lands, and 
continued moisture since has added tot 
damage of that crop Little damage 
the table lands, or to spring grain I we 
steady moisture h delayed corn cult ; 
vating and puttir up of alfalfa, so tl bires 
hay that was t six days ago is still 
the swath \ifalfa stands more hard 
than any ay crop, but still there 
a limit ts f good crop prod 
the uplands da. Pot els, 1 
crop extra f - 2 = 
Holt County, (w) Neb June Tth.—The i 74 
rains of the last week been benefi- Th 
cial to all growing crops t 2.503 
ing of corn; cut-worms in ea ust 
have been the source of serie 4 Tore 
planting scems to be in good shape. TI! ers, 
general conditions in Hol county : year 
good. Thousands of acres of land |} plant 
changed ownership. T ind n u an 
in fine condition, and the i Th 
present are good for a good h T be pi 
tractors are now in evidence I “ 
of the county. One which corr year 
spondent saw at work was doin rood duri 
work; an 18-year-old boy was operat May 
it, and seven horses could not follow Ther 
with the same loz eal market ns 
corn $1.60 per bushel; oats, 75 cents; eggs 8 
30 cents, cash or trade at store. Some fat / AD 
cattle are yet in the feed yards.—Alex re 
Wertz. t 
Otoe County, (se) Neb., June 9th—We n 
are having olts of rain and heavy washing <omis 
done to the corn in some parts of : 
county. There will have to be a lars 
acreage replanted. Crops of all kinds 
looking fine; pastures extra good, 18H 
stock looking fat and sleek. Wheat lo _ th 
pretty good, but the rust is hitting pret 
badly; also the oats. Corn is not lo: or 
very good yet, as it has been too wet some 
cold for it. Potatoes are looking extra 5 E 
good, as so much moisture has brous ae 
them on fast. Some are using new pot ir: 
toes now. The clover and alfalfa cro; - 
are going to be heavy for the first cut- an 
ting. The spring pig crop is about as Au 
usual, while the young chicken crop is — 
below normal.—L. D. McKay = 
et 
MINNESOTA. - 
Wilkin County, (w) Minn., June ist : 
Excellent corn weather for the past two 
weeks. Corn is a good stand, and is bis j 
enough to plow; ten days ahead of last 
year. A nice rain came on the 30th and 
3ist that was much needed. -_ grait 
looking well. Stock out on px i Th 
calves and lambs a good eri t OF 
well. Prices high. I is ¢ 3 rs 
at an advance.—H. M. Gardner. that 
Martin County, (s) Minn., June 4th tne 
Everything doing finely until today, when e | 
we had a big rain, the first for several 290 
weeks. Corn up and farmers are plowin: 2 
it. Cut-worms taking lets of sod corn Hor 
and garden truck. Butter-fat, 66 cents a 
for April; eggs, 39 cents; oats, 60 nts; Ww 
corn, $1.56; new potatoes, $6.—M. H. Sil- ol 
cox. 0 
Polk County, (nw) Minn., June 5th.— th 
Had dry weather till May 30th, when we tic 
got a fine rain. Crops are growing well 


Corn is up ready to cultivate, but w 
having another rain today. Potato plant 
ing has been a big job the past we 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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wt @ 




















_ IMPROVE 


Some oats, barley and millet and fodder than in carload lots. The man in whose importation of both Angus cattle and of 
eorn to be put in yet. Alfalfa is doing name the weol is billed is the man who Shire and Percheron horses. As a farmer 
finely. Pig erep short. Quite a few colts will receive the returns. and stockman, Richard Wilkinsen was t 
Pasture and hay are good this year.— | 2. The representative of the state as- prosperous, and before his death, he, with 
L. BE. Olsom | sociation will be at Chicago when your the help of his sens. had become the 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 6th.— | wool arrives. owner of around three sections of land 
The past week has been one of heavy, 3 Be sure to keep each grower’s wool near Mitchellville While yet a young 
eontinuous rains; much of the lowlands so that it can be identified upon arrival man, Mr. Wilkinson, hearing of the fame 


Very little corn cultivated 
acreage that not planted 
seeded. Land boom continues, in spite 
wet weather. One farm sold for 
Cash rent for next year wii 
per acre. A heavy spring pigs 
frem something like umonia is report- 
I Colt igs very small. Pastures, 
ilfalfa. are fine. W heat, 
eats, 57 cents; eggs, 29 
65; gasoline, 25 cents. 
almost impassable.—Charles 4H. 


Quite 


looded. 


a large 


or 


of 


1s 





loss of 





crop 
and 
$1.47 


$2. 
cents: flour, & 





Roads 
Carlson. 


INDIANA, 

Ripley County, Ind., June 
The weather has cleared up this last week. 
We have had wet weather nearly al 

ring Not much oats sowed on aecount 
of it Not much corn planted as yet. 
Winter wheat looking fine. Pig crop 
short. Net many colts. No cattie on feed 
Pastures good. Not many potatoes plant- 
ed. Some stock dying. Prices of all feeds 


(se) 24a.— 











high: hay. $36 per tom: corn, $2 per bush- 
el; oats, 85 cents; wheat, $2.35; rye, $1.50. 
Lots of autes and trucks, a few tractors. 
Farm implements very high, about double 





it they formerly were. Help scaree.— 


<i. E.. B. 





WISCONSIN. 
Green County, (s) Wis.. June 6th.—We 
have had some nice rains recently. which 





we were very much in need of. Corn is 
practically all planted, but some of it is 
a rather poor stand thru the country, on 

vount of the lack of moisture in the 
soil when planted. Cut-worms are also 
working pretty badly in some places. 


Small grain and hay erops look promising 


now Live stock of all kinds doing well. 
Pig crop about 60 per cent of normal in 


this part of the country.—H. G. M. 





Nebraska €rop Report 


Winter wheat and 
bired total 4,312,000 


spring wheat 
This is 456,000 


was the 


com- 
acres. 
in 1915, 
The indicated 


at is 81,761,000 bush- 


acres than which 


more 


previous, reeord. June ist 


production of all whe 





if maintained until harvest 
previous record production 


els, which 





exceed the 


743,000 Bushe 






The pre estimate of oats is 
2.303.000 acres, compared to 2,531,000 acres 
ust year The condition of 98 per cent 





forecasts @ production of 75,608,000 bush- 

































s, compared to 56,183.000 bushels last 
year. Continued ins interfered with the 
planting this spring, and some are later 
than usual 

The ite of co acreage will not 
be pul until next month, but the in- 
a tir that it will be less tl last 
year bulk of the crop was 
during second and third we 
May. being delayed somewhat by rains 
There is some damage » stands by heavy 

ns nad the reperts indicate more or 

s damage from cut-worms. 

\pproximately OOF 

re nl nt dd, eC pa i oo 

year The co ) 18 
n 1 product 0 
np. to 5.86001 is year 
condi tit of S ) per cer 
t nd ed productien 6,917,000 bus 
estimate last } r was 5,00 
yndit of ay per cent 
effects of the dre year, the 
r condition of negli orchards, and 
some cool, wet weather during tl flower- 
period accounts for the low eondition 
iches a fai eondition of 
rs is 75 per « kberries and 
spberries, 95 
The contrition of clover is 101 
Ifa, 104, and all hay, 103. ere is 





nsiderable lodging of the heavy crop 


interfered wi 





alfalfa, and rains hav 
harvesting 

101 per cent.—A. E 

Mstimates 


The condition of pasture 
Anderson, Bureau 








Wool Association Shipping 
Directions 
























The Iowa Wool Growers’ Association 
organization now ineluding 2,000 mem- 
rs, in sixty-three counties, announces 
it wool may be shipped at any 
commission firm selected to 
spring elip Representatives of 
s ation are at Cl to che > 
ghing and woo The 
lowing « e shipping are given 
the association 
Yool may be shipped to the National 
ol ehouse and Storage Company, 
os Street, Chicago, Mil., in care 
the Iowa Fleece Woo! Growe \sso- 
tior 
Cor wool in ie name of one 
um when shipped in carload lots Less 


7 


an carload lets may be billed individu- 
y It will cost about one-fourth cent 
‘r pound more to ship by local freight 











at Chicago. Use lamp black and coal oil 
applied with a fine brush. Tags may be 
procured from the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company, 4300 S. Robey 


Street, Chicage, DL 
# In ease of a lack of information on 
any point, write Carlos J Faweett, in 


care of the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company, Chicago, Ill. 

5. Have woel sacks packed compactly, 
and order a furniture or automobile car. 
Minimum weight 24.000 pounds, ac- 
cording to several railroad agents. 

6. Less than earload lots of the asso- 
ciation members will receive the same at- 


is 


tention as carload lots. 

7. A limited amount of wool sacks can 
be procured from the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company at 50 
cents; twine at 20 cents. After the state 


association let its contract, difficulty was 
encountered in. fulfilling the statement 
that was made regarding our ability to 
get at 50 cents and twine at 20 
eents. The National Wool Warehouse and 
xe Company finally agreed to let 
ssociation have a limited number at 
price, and after that supply ex- 


sacks 





is 


that 
hausted, the buyers will have to pay the 
market price. 





Decline in Live Cattle and 
Dressed Beef Prices 


Declines in live cattle prices which be- 
gan at Chicago about April, were followed 
by lower wholesale dressed beef prices at 
Boston and Washington, commencing the 
third week in April. 
York and Philadelphia remained practi- 
eally stable until three weeks later, which 
was due in part to freezer being 
aavilable. The following tables show the 
declines in all grades of live beef cattle at 
Chicago, and the corresponding deelines 
in: wholesale prices of all grades of dressed 
beef at the eastern markets, during the 
period from May 2d to June 6th: 
LIVE CATTLE. 


The markets at New 


space 








Decline. 





Steer 
Choice : 
































Cows— 
Good RS ee ee nia ete anes 1.65- 2.25 
i ee peer Sc achat aioe 1.45- 2.10 
Commron ....... cae se Rae kS .65- 1.40 
DECLINES IN WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF DRESSED BI 7 
n * : 3 
oa) Z oF = 
Steers— 
Choice $5 
Good 5 $7.25) $6.50 0 
Mediur 5.75) 8.00! 8.00 71) 
Commo! 6.50) 8.50!) 6.00 
Cows— 
Good 5.0 5.0 00 
Me §.00 6.50) 6.0 o.o0 
Co nor - " 6.00) 3.00 
Vv there have Dee! heavy declines 
1 live cattle and wholesale dressed beef 
price a careful study of retail prices, 
compiled by the iu of Labor Statis- 


ties. covering the } 


pal retail cuts of 











beef, and special re¢ from 
the Bureau of Mar! representatives at 
the stern cities, indicates that lowered 
retail prices are not general. 


Richard Wilkinson 


Richard Wilkinson, one of Towa’s most 





prospero farmers and stockmen, died at 
his farm home, near Mitchellville, lowa, 
June 8th, in his seventy-sixth year. Mr. 





Wilkinson was widely known to our read- 
ers—Angus breeders in partieular—as the 
senior n R. Wilkinson 
& Sons, proprietors of one of Iowa's larg- 








ember of the firm of 














est herds of Angus cattle. For a number 
of years, too, the firm was quite active in 
the breeding and importing of Percheron 
and Shire horses, and until their Angus 
herd reached the proportions it did in re- 





the Wikinsons were 
feeders 


Richard Wilkinson was 


d i 
ont years, extensive 


born at Say- 











brook, Ashtabula county, Ohio, ia 1348, 
his parents coming from England He 
was married to Helen Boomhower, March 
30, 1866, and moved to Champaign county, 
lll., in 1877, where he farmed and main- 
tained a herd of Short-horn cattle. In 
1892 he came to Mitchellville, Towa, and 
Settied on the farm he lived on until his 
death The Wilkinson Angus herd was 
largely founded with steck from the Wal- 
lace Estill dispersion sale, and later Mr. 


Wilkinson went to Scotland, and made an 

















+] Saw 
eattie feeder, 


of Gillette as a made a trip 
to the Gillette home to learn his metheds, 











and his visits to the Gillette home were 
continued later It was this desire to 
learn from successful men, and his fru- 
gality, that were largely accountable fer 
Mr. Wilkinson's. success. Besides the 
widow, ! leaves five sons and three 
daughters, ene son being dead. The prop- 


erty was divided among the children some 
time ago, when Mr. Wilkinson feund him- 
sef in failing health, and the Angus herds 
will continue te be maintained by the 
boys the same as before 


Woot Market Repert 


The woo! market assumes rather a buil- 
to the fact that 


speculators are extremely active, which is 





ish aspect, due largely 


caused without doubt by two things, the 
keen demand for the fime wools and the 
fact that mueft farm wovl promises to be 
marketed coiiperatively thru state asso- 
ciations this year in the west and the 
middle-west The latter fact, without 
doubt, has been the cause of bids being 
made from 2 to 10 cents per pound more 
than would have been bid under ordinary 
conditions. 

The foreign wool market continues to 


be strong, and American buyers are strong 


competitors for the good woals offered 
on these markets, with values on comb- 
ing wools tending upward. 

In the United States the coarser wools 
are still neglected to some extent in the 
scramble for the fine wools, but the 
opinion is beconung more prevalent that 
the manufacturers will soon have to turn 


to the quarter and. three-eighths blood 
staple wool. 
The sale of government owned wool will 


be discontinued on July lst, which should 


have a tendeney to strengthen the home 
market 

The trade in the west seems to be ex- 
ceedingly active, with numerous sales 


quoted at 60 cents. 


Searcely enough farm wools have been 
placed on the Beston market to establish 
a price for the quarter and three-eighths 


However, the following quo- 





biood staple. 





























tations are given as somewhat of a guide 
only: 
Towa Delaine, unwashed ...... .65-68¢ 
Towa fine clothing ......... cccceee 04-566 
Iowa half-blood combing .......... 65-68¢ 
lowa three-eighths biood combing.57-60e 
Iowa quarter blood combing . 
Comes Geek, DVM cc. 6 occ cise necesine 

It might be said for the purpose of 
making application of the prices that the 
Delaine and fine clothing come only from 
fine wool sheep, as the Merino and Ram- 
bouillet and the distinction between the 
Delaine or eombing wool and the fine 
clothing is that the former grades must 
be 2%% inches in length or long enough 
to comb well. The grade of half blood 
combing may come from a_ cross-bred 
sheep with considerable fine blood, or an 
extra fine fleeced Southdown. The three- 
eighths bleod comes f Shropshire 
breed, and may com » Southdown. 
The quarter blood the coarser 
Shropshire fleeces, ty mpshire and 
the finer Oxford fleeces. TI common or 
braid wool comes from the Cotswold and 
Lineoln breeds.—Carlos Fawcett, Tr 
er of the Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ 








Stocker and Feeder Shipments 








Bureau of Markets reports that 
the first four months of 1919, 23 
per cent more stockers and feeders were 
shipped back to the country than during 
the corresponding period in 1918. In the 
month of April there were 11 per cent 
more stockers and feeders shipped back 
H 


to the country than in April ef a year ago. 











It is common knowledge that th 

been an excellent demand for 

and feeders to put on grass during 
summer It is reported that some men 
have paid as high as $15 per ewt. for a 
good g of feeders Of course the 
weakening of the cattle market during 
May has rather put a damper on this en- 


thusiasm 











we look for the eattle market to 
remain fairly strong for several months 
yet, it is just as well to remember that 
the unusi European demand will not 
always be with us. There is a time com- 
ing when we shall have more cattle in the 
country than we can spose of at a prof- 


at all sur- 
be taken 
January shows that we have 
six million more cattle 
Department of Agriculture has 
We believe that there is 
stock of all Kinds in the 
than people commonly suppose. 

It a splendid thing to have an abun- 
danee of live stock when prices are high. 
It is a disaster, however, to have a super- 
abundance ef live stock when prices 
down. 


I 
not be 


ich will 


itable price. We would 
prised if the census w! 
this coming 
at 
than 
been estimating 
more 


least 


the 


five or 


live country 


1s 


£0 





- LIVE STOCK © 





HE permanent success of agrt- 
i culture depends upon live 
t stock farming. Most of our 
grains and grasses must be fed to 
live stock if the fertility of our soil 
is maintained. This means im- 
id preved live stock must be grown on 
\/ our farms. Wallaces’ Parmer from 
its first issue has recognized this 
fact, and ever and always has urged 
the use of good sires and pure blood, 
whether in horses, cattle, hogs, 

lj sheep, or poultry. 








The Pure Bred Leads 


wa In these days of high priced. grain 
and uncertain markets, the breeder 
of good stock has al! the advantage. 
He can command profitable prices 
for every animal suitable for breed- 





| ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
} mals bring a premium over the 


| 
scrub whensold on the open market. 
Never has there been so many sound 
arguments in favor of improved 

live stock. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is promoting the 
use of better live stock in many 

ways. All important live stock | 
shows im the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photes of the 
| champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are — 

Oo | 


and names 


paid 


with prices 
buyers. 








| | Corps ef Live Stock Experts | | 


| Wallaces’ Farmer maintains a 
force of expert stock men who 
spend their entire time traveling in 





| the interests of pure bred stock. 
Those men visit the leading herds 
of the country and write them up | 
for the benefit of our readers. They | 


help those with asurplus ofstock to 
sell, and they assist buyers to make 
judicious select Their service 
is always at lisposal of our | 
readers. 


ions. 


the 





Just’ a Word, Mr. Breeder 


Isn’t it to your advantage to have 
your neighbors raising pure bred 
stock? Don’tit mean more buyers 
and better prices for your surplus? 
The reading of Wallaces’ Farmer in 
any home will tend to create an en- 
thusiasm for better stock. It will 
result im better neighbors and a 
more prosperous community. 

Every additional reader widens 
our field of influence and enables us 
to further stimulate the breeding 
of pure bred stock. 

Why not help your own business 
and help your neighbors too, by sug- 
gesting that they read Wallaces’ 
Farmer this year? 


| Thank You! 








(Subscription price 21.00 per year. 
In clubsof three or more, 75e each). 
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Iowa Crop Report 

Winter Wheat—The 
wheat in Iowa on June 
with 85 





Ist was 99 per 
compared per cent a year 
This high 
acres gives 
18,077,000 


cent, 
of condition 


promise of 


ago. state upon 


747,000 


approxi- 


mately bushels, compared with 
6,150,000 bushels last year Considerable 


wheat has 
its rank growth 
rains and strong 


lodged on heavy soils, due to 
accompanied with heavy 
winds. The value of 
that portion of the crop which has lodged 
is to be determined principally by weather 
conditions from date of June list. Already 
reports of rust are heard of, and any in- 
might have occurred to the 
June ist will be reflected in 
July ist. 


jury which 
crop since 
the report for 

Spring Wheat—Spring wheat has de- 
creased 15 per cent. The acreage of spring 
wheat in Iowa this year is estimated to be 
637,500 acres, compared with 750,000 acres 
harvested last year. Continuous rains at 
the normal time of seeding undoubtedly 
accounts in part for this decreased acre- 
age of spring wheat, also many farmers 
were not inclined as much to “pound their 
protector on the back” as might be sup- 
posed, in face of the guarantee, because 
of a natural desire to seed down for the 
purpose of soil conservation. Under pres- 
sure of war times, a considerable acreage 
was continued to be cropped, which, with- 
out question, would have been seeded, and 
now that the war has ended the thought 
foremost in the minds of many producers 
is to obtain their normal practice of crop- 
ping Spring wheat gives promise of an 
excellent yield, the condition being 99 per 
cent of a normal condition, forecasting a 
production of 11,029,000 bushels, but many 
agencies, such as scab, black 
put in an appearance 


injurious 
chaff, etc., may 

Oats—Oats have decreased 
cent. The decrease in the acreage of oats 
in Iowa this year, compared with that 
sown last year, is due more to continuous 
rains at seeding time than to any other 
factor. The acreage sown this year ap- 
pears to be about 000 acres 


® 


only 3 per 








com- 





acres sown last year, 





ad with 5.466.000 
with a condition of 97 per cent on 
June ist, a production of 205,718,000 bush- 





els is forecasted, compared with 229,572,000 
bushels a year ago. 

Barley—There is 
sown to barley 
ith last year. Farmers had diffi- 
ng this crop because of con- 


about 10 per cent less 


this year, com- 





acreage 
pared w 
culty in seed 
1e, but the 





tinuous rains at seeding ti 
outstanding factor as regards the 


ing about of this large decrease 


bring- 
in acreage 


is likely attributed to the heavy increase 
in the acreage of winter wheat. The guar- 
antee of $2.26 per bushel for wheat up 
to June 1. 1920, undoubtedly has suffered 
barley to take a less prominent part in 
crop production. Nevertheless, Iowa has 
of this valuable crop approximately 324,- 
000 acres to her credit to be harvested 
this ar, and with a growing condition 


er cent of a normal condition of 
health and vitality, bids fair to present to 
a hunery world some 10,044,000 bushels, 
compared with 11,340,000 bushels last year. 








Rye—Rye in Towa this year numbers 
64.000 acres, compared with 54,000 acres 
last year It is fully headed thruout the 
state, and its appearance indicates suffi- 
cient strength, stand and vitality to call 
it a 100 per cent condition crop June Ist 
forecasting a production of 1,280,000 bush- 
els, compared with 1,026,000 bushels a 
year ag 

Apples—The condition of the apple crop 
in low June Ist, was estimated at 85 per 
cent of normal Due to the possibility 
of quite a heavy June drop, it is not 
deemed expedient at this time to make a 
quantitative forecast of the commercial 
apple crop of the state Such report 
however, will likely be made upon the is 
suance of the July crop report 





in Towa this 
hat of last year 
Ist of 100 


Clover—The clover acre 
year measures even with t 
with a condition June 
per cent. Undoubtedly ) 
of this important legume would*have been 
materially increaséd had not the price of 
medium red clover 

Other Crops—Following are 


growing 


the spring see« 


seed been so high 


estimates of 





the June 1st condition of some of the non- 
specuative crops Hay, 100 per cent l 
falfa, 110, with 15 per cent more acrea 

to be harves han last y r; pastures, 
110 per cen 93: bean 1); cabbage, 
} onions iches, 2 (winter killed): 





blackt 





pears, 40 verries, 95; watermelons 
ow n kmelons, 90; sugar beets, 92 
Frank Pinney, Bureau of Crop Esti- 
T 

Railroad Rates Insufficlent—Directo 
< iine of t road Admir 
1 nti t house appropria 
tions « t by an cr t 
i uily i nder ‘ rn 
me < l ‘ oO} " xp t 
Howe, of tl t that su 
nex t t al op 
pos ici < e t ¢ 

\ ’ \ n dvanced 
per cel Mir Hines said that mn 
are only reasonable and fair and 
t V e pros} t of < 


condition of winter 


} 
| 
} 


} 








ALFALFA 


roy: pesenation how to Ww felt. Py 
harvest and care for fond how 
‘This most profitable crop; to- 
gether with sample of our e 
_ choice seed Bae pt 
ustra 







aod sg 
pope ink nk price ht free i if 


wa SEED ¢ COMPANY 
HW Oee Moines, iows 





HORSES AND JACKS. 





LARA 





EDW. J. HEISEL, 





For Percheron Stallions of Merit 


including some herd headers, 
call on or write 


FREMONT, IOWA 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pearl &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience in this exclusive 
line. Get our prices before you place that 
order. Wemake catalogs forall breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 




















HAMPSHIRES. 





AMPSHIRE sows and gilts. Best of breed- 

ing. Good size and plenty of bone. Bred to prize 
winning boars. If in need of some extra good Hamp- 
shires, call or write E. R. HEM, Selma, lowa. 





|'H AMPSHIRE hogs and Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls for sale. Al! eligible to register. 
W. H. CARMICHAEL, Brooklyn, lowa. 





RED POLL. 


Red Polled Gattle 


We are offering a few good young bulls ranging in 
age from four to fourteen months. We have two full 
brothers to the grand champion bull, Pleasant Hil! 
Perfection. Also some good ones sired by Luna Lad 
16th. Can also spare a few heifers. Write for prices 
or come and see what we have to offer. 


ROGER VAN EVERA, R.R. 1, Davenport, lowa 


BERKSHAIRES. 








esse te EW Farm Berkshires. The best Berk- 

shire bleod lines in America are in our herd. Look 
up our [illinois State Fair winnings. Entirely sold ont 
of breeding stock. J. H. NICKEL & SONS, Arenzville, Iilinois 





1300 Ibs 
trading stock. 


Also some choice mules. 


WYATT CARR & SON, Collins, la. 


I now have 7 big boned Jacks for sale, from 15 to 16-1 hands, 1000 Ibs. to 
.. 2to5 years old. These are big, good, well broke jacks, not CKS 





"| If you wanta big, first 
class jack that will work 
without a stallion and 
make you his purchase 
price in oneseason, come 
and see me. I will make 
it worth your while. 


W. L. DeClow, Prop’r 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


F OR SALE 


Three yearling Perches stallions. Sired by Jalap. 
Angus bull, one year 0 
— Seceaire. Oxford and Southdown 








**poland-China, Dares Sonam, eee White, Berk- 
shire, Yorkshire and Tamworth pigs. 
OWA STATE COLLEGE 
Farm Department, Ames, Iowa 





Choice Belgian Horses 
We have six choice stallions for sale: Two imported 
herd horses, which must change—richly bred, grand 
producers; one 4-year-old roan, low set, splendid 
bone and feet and quality; one “> 3-year-old, excey 
tionally good, will finish 2300 lbs., has everything 
that makes a show horse, anda weameaiad breeder 
one bay 8-year-old, also exceptionally good, over 12- 
in. bone. All ton horses and over at maturity and 
all tried and proven breeders. Also one choice 
chestnut yearling. Bred from selected imported 
stock and fully guaranteed. 
CARROTHERS BROS., 


Percherons 
Belgians—Shires 


Some choice stallions and mares 
forsale. All registered. 


FRED CHANDLER, Route T, CHARITON, IOWA 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


Masonville, lows 














MAMPSHIRES. 








HAMPSHIRE HOCS 


Lookout, enor DeSota Breeding 








weanling pigs, all cholera immune. 


universal satisfaction. Prompt shipment. 





FOR SALE—A nice bunch of fall boars, bred sows for summer farrow, and 


We specialize in mail order trade—shipped hogs to forty states and Canada last year, and they gave 
Pedigrees given with each hog. Price lists on application. 
Ask for our special edition of the Hampshire Squeal—you will like it. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop’r, 


Box 77, CANTRIL, IOWA 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


_—_—o 


|p )O LAN D-.CHINA fal! boars and pigs by Wiebe's 
A. WIEB 
60) 








Big Timm, at weaning time. G y KE & 


JN, Beatrice, Nebraska, Route No. 4, Box W. 





SHEKP. 


‘CHANDLER SHROPSHIRES 


Strong winners at 1918 Iowa, 
Missouri and Okla. State Fairs. 
Get our prices on rams and ewes. 
3 Cc. W. and F. CHANDLER 
Kellerton, lowa 


= SHROPSHIR 


Pleased buyers in thirty-one states, 
J. D. A. Green, Mgr.,. KR. 14, Qakiand, Ill. 
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AUCTIONEERS 
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Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
alog 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 


How would you like to be one of them? Write today 
for free 1918 annual. Four weeks term opens 
Aug. 4,°19. (Our new wagon horse is coming fine 
MISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest tn world. 
W. B. CARPENTER, President, 816 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, aisourt. = =S 


JOE SHAVER, [ Auctioneer 


Expertence as a breeder, 


2581 Newpert Ave., 
OMAHA, NEB. 





PLP PAPA 





See es and Sa 
Write early 
for dates 


J, L. Melirath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of register ed stock sales a spectalty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business Write for dates. 


esman.,. 





Jno. K Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Let me assist you in your next Angus sale. 


|W, M. PUTMA acunech, Mebeestia 


AUCTIONEER 


















PREDIGREED Livs StTock 

I. E. STICK ELMA Aucttoncer, lof fer 
you a ucce ful exper 

CLARINDA, IOWA mre sé In cond md 





.S, WB. & J. E DUNCAN 
” sien 604 N. Forticth St. 


_ ORABA, _NER. 





POLAND-.CHINAS 





LONG KING 


Sired both the 


Jr. Ghampion Boar and Jr. Ghampion Sow 
ef Lilinoi 1918 
ou want the real ena kind, write 


GAY BUCKLEY, 


GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS 











E. GRITTERS, 


Long Jumbo 
a boar with size, style and quality. 


E. GRITTERS, 


Address 
7I-W. 





PERKINS, IOWA 


20 HEAD OF BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BROOD 


Bred for fall farrow. These are mostly spring and fall yearlings. They are sired by Barron G’s 
Big Chief and R's Big Bone 2d and are bred to Gritter’s A Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, 
Q's Big Chief and King’s Wonder, a great son of King of Wonders. 

We also have 10 fall boars by G's Big Chief and Futurity Wonder that we are pricing right, 
and our herd boar, Black Jumbo, by Mouw’s Best, and out of a daughter of Pell’s Jumbo, by 
This boar ts a fall yearling that is right in every way, and guaranteed so. 


lowa 


He is 





PERKINS, IOWA 








ALDWIN’S 
IG BONED 
IG TYPE 

POLANDS 


We are breed improvers. If we 
haven't what you want we will 
take you where you can get it. 


M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 





Graham’s Big Type Boars 


for sale. Sired by Graham’s Chief, the best pig ever 
sired by Miller’s Chief and one of the outstanding 
yearling boars of the breed. Weclaim he is as big 
as the biggest. We will prove our claims if you let 
us show you the boar. These pigs are out of mature 
dams and we guarantee them right. Get our prices 
and don’t forget us if in need of a good boar pig. 


A.A.Graham, -_ Burt, lowa. 
10 miles north of Algona. 





ABER orice Sap isch he 


eee 





SEELEY DODDIES 


A choice lot of yearling Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 
among which are some good herd headers. Also a few 
cows and heifers, which are offered at prices that 
any breeder or farmer can afford to pay. Come and 
see them or address 


W. B. SEELEY, Mi. Pleasant, lowa 


Oakworth Aberdeen-Angus 


25 BULLS, 12 TO 20 MONTHS 
Good, rugged, growthy fellows. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOT 


Standard blood lines. Careful attention given to 
those wanting but one. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lewa 


OAK GLEN 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Ten good young bulls— 








the real Doddie kind—12 to 
20 months ofage Herd headers among them Includ- 
ing a choice September yearling Blackbird. Lerd 
headed by the splendid breeding bull, Bredo 2d, as- 
sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would sell one of these. 
Come and see them 


w. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





| P. A,  LEES! E Live Stock Auctioneer 


2 = ARTLEY, x, _s0WaA 


 LIWE STro E sToc cK 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, lowa 





Fabius Bend Angus Herd 


Headed by Ito’s Blackwood, half brother to the 
grand champion, Epistos; and Best Epistos, a show 
son of Epistos. Stock for sale. 


QUINN & LOWE, Proprietors, Maywood, Mo‘ 





ABRERDEEN-ANGUS. 





14 bulls from 12 to 24 months 


old, sired by Black Oakfield 
153038, the great Blackcap son 
of Black Woodlawn, and by 


Elmland Herman 194483, an 
Evergreen Trojan Erica son 
of Imp. Ideal of Standen. Also a few choice females 
of the Blackbird and Erica families. Farm 1 mile 
north of Mitchelville, on Interurban Ry., 17 m. east 
of Des Moines. Geo. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, la. 


ANGUS BULLS ¢&, sw, fon 


months old, priced reasonable. 
Cc. - & J. KE. BAUMAN, 





Pella, Iowa. 





POLLED-.DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old. 
Rich tn the blood of Champion of Iowa and Roan 
Hero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 








Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 8 to 18 mos 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 
Wallflower X 
heifers 


10401 -889825 and Whit« 
13877 - 510836. Also some cows anc 
IRA CHASE & SONS 


Buck Grove, lows 





ED DURHAM Public sale October &! 
191§ Nothing for sale till then. 
c. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Clarke Co., Iow 








CHESTER WHITES. 
wow eee 
E VERGREEN Fruit and Stock Farm 

4 offers large, smooth Chester Whites of supreme 
quality. Boars of all ages. Sires: Wm. A. Elmo 
43808, I Wonder 49819. Shipped on approval. Returt 
if not satisfactory. Get our liberal selling pian be 
fore you buy. Once a customer, always a customer 
Write today. C.K. Pierson, Prop., Graettinger, Ia 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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